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Readers are reminded that the mention of New Books, Articles, 
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The Editor of THE ACADEMY cannot undertake to return com- 
munications which are not asked for. 

The Editor cannot reply to questions from authors respecting 
the notice of their books. 

The next number will be published on Thursday, August 15, 
and Advertisements should be sent in by August 12. 


General Literature. 


The Pretenders ; a Norwegian Drama. [Aowgs-Emuerne; historisk 
Skuespil. Af Henrik Ibsen. Tredje, gjennemsete Udgave.] Copen- 
hagen. 


Tuis saga-drama comes to us almost as a new work, for the 
original edition, published at Christiania in 1864, won for 
itself little beside local reputation, and has long been out of 
print. Since that year, however, the fame of its Norwegian 
author has most rapidly increased ; two separate translations 
of this very poem have appeared in Germany, and a revised 
and almost rewritten edition of the original is sent forth by 
the leading publisher of Copenhagen. Ibsen has been very 
slow in gaining maturity; almost a contemporary of the 
well-known B. Bjornsen, the latter writer, though younger, 
far outstripped him in precocity ; but while some of Bjorn- 
sen’s earliest works are the best he has produced, Ibsen has 
steadily risen in power and scope, till his last dramas exceed 
in ability anything that his rival has done or is likely to do. 
The literary life of Ibsen divides itself into two very distinct 
periods ; the earlier of these may be termed the historic, 
and the dramas that developed themselves in it were all 
founded upon incidents in the chronicles of mediaeval 
Norway ; of these the one under review was the last, and 
unquestionably the best. The later period may be styled 
the polemical or satirical, and the poems which belong to it 
are all lyrical dramas attacking various follies in the Scandi- 
navian society of to-day. The first of these was Ajerlig- 
hedens-Komedie, “ Love’s Comedy,” published in 1863. The 
two periods accordingly overlap one another. 
Kongs-Emnerne, “'The Pretenders,” or, to be literal, the 
“materials out of which to make a king,” has for its theme 
the struggle for the vacant throne of Sverre, in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. This epoch, the most romantic 
in saga-history, has been a favourite with the northern poets, 
from Ohlenschleger down to Bjérnsen. In this case, the 
time is chosen which immediately followed the death of 
King Sverre. A troop of claimants clutched at the falling 
crown, but two stood out above the rest, and drew the eyes 
of all men upon them, Hakon Hakenssén and Skule 
Bardssén. Between these the choice really lay; Hakon 
was putative son of Sverre, and Skule brother of an earlier 
king. Ibsen’s drama begins with a scene in which all the 
heads of the nation, gathered before Bergen Cathedral, wait 
for the ordeal of hot iron to decide whether Hakon is truly 
Sverre’s son or no, ‘The ordeal declares in the affirmative, 
and Hakon, so assured by heaven, gains perfect confidence 
in himself, and in the justice of his cause, while Skule doubts 
and hesitates. Thus the keynote of the poet's estimate of 
each character is struck at once: Hakon’s strength is his 
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calm self-sufficiency, as Skule’s weakness is his vacillating 
self-mistrust. Hakon becomes king, does everything to con- 
ciliate Skule, makes him duke, marries his daughter, but to 
no avail. In Skule there is ever the same fiery craving for 
equality with Hakon, for the name and right of king. But, 
while Hakon possesses to an eminent degree the good 
fortune and august bearing of an old-world king, Skule, as 
his rival says, “ has all superb gifts of intellect and courage, 
is made to stand nearest to the king, but never to be king 
himself.” Hakon’s great new idea is to make Norway not 
a kingdom only, but a nation, to break down provincial 
feuds, and make the people one and indivisible. How 
Skule plagiarises this idea, finds it gives him a power over 
men’s hearts that no thought of his own ever gave him, how 
by its help he rises to brief kingship through much blood, 
and falls at last before the innate power of will that makes 
Hakon king by every right human and divine, can only be 
roughly indicated here. The main characters are drawn 
with great subtlety and finish, and are relieved by the deli- 
cate portrait of Queen Margaret, wife and daughter of the 
rivals, and by that of Bishop Nicolas, a crafty and witty 
priest, utterly selfish and unprincipled, but devoted to the 
interests of his church. The dramatic power displayed in 
this poem quite raises it out of any mere local interest, and 
gives it a claim to be judged at a European tribunal. 

The original publication of Kongs-Emnerne was hampered 
by the coeval appearance of a play, Hertog Skule, on the 
identical subject, by the popular poet, A. Munch, It was 
as when Mr. Morris’ Defence of Guenevere immediately pre 
ceded the /dylls of the King. At first, Munch’s piece was 
naturally received with higher applause than Ibsen’s, but 
time has already worked its revenges for the younger writer. 
Munch’s drama is graceful and correct, but possesses nothing 
of the piercing insight into human passion that Aongs- 
Emnerne displays. The latter work is not written in verse, 
but in very simple, stately prose. One wonders that a 
poet with such a gift for flexible versification as Ibsen has 
proved himself to have should have been contented with 
prose ; still, prose is far better than the pompous metre in 
ancient Pistol’s vein that clothes most modern tragedies. 
Here and there a little lyric, like a jewel, breaks the dia 
logue. I miss, with regret, one that used to adorn the last 
act, when the women rejoice over Skule, as he goes to his 
death, roused into heroism at last. 

The spelling of this edition is quite new and curious. It 
has evidently been the result of an interesting experiment, 
an attempt to break down the slight but exasperating barrier 
between the Dano-Norwegian and the Swedish languages. 
In this book Ibsen, writing Danish, spells it as much as 
possible like Swedish ; the capital letters, commencing nouns, 
are dropped ; all mute vowels are thrown out. For instance, 
the Danish giére is spelt gdre, that it may approximate the 
Swedish gira. If the languages could be induced to meet 
one another halfway after this fashion, it would wonderfully 
simplify the study of Scandinavian literature. At present 
the two languages repel a student with a double difficulty ; 
and, as if this was not enough, a fanatical clique of Nor- 
wegian writers is trying to found a third tongue there. 

EpmMuND W. Gossr. 


Poems of Albert Méser. [Nacht und Sterne. (‘‘ Night and Stars.’’) 
Neue Gedichte von Albert Méser.] Halle: Barthel. 


THERE are two of the later German poets—R. Hamerling 
and A. Moser—who attract in an especial degree the at 
tention of their countrymen, and it is to the most recent work 
of the latter that we wish to call the attention of the English 
public. The first collection of Moser’s poems appeared in 
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1865, and a second edition, enlarged, in 1869, both of which 
were warmly received by those qualified to appreciate the 
largeness of the poet’s views, his fervid enthusiasm for all 
beauty, and his wonderful mastery of form. His JVeue 
Gedichte possess these qualities in a still more eminent 
degree ; they show us the poet’s inmost nature ; we clearly 
perceive the soil where his poetry grew, the elements whence 
it derived its nourishment. Moser draws his inspiration 
from classical literature ; his poetry is saturated with the 
spirit of antiquity. The hymns especially remind us of the 
choruses in the ancient tragic poets; in the absence of 
rhyme the idea develops itself more freely, and the rhythm 
rises and falls in harmony, so as to give its full and just 
‘expression to the thought, which, with Moser, is generally 
predominant over feeling, and chiefly occupied with philo- 
sophical contemplation of the universe. Borne on “ melan- 
choly wings of thought,” he struggles 
** To solve the enigma 
Of the sphinx of the worlds, 


To fathom the primaeval 
Eternal mystery of life.” 


The poet is a disciple of Schopenhauer—like Hamerling, 
the author of Der Konig von Sion, Ahasverus in Rom, &c.— 
and his prevailing mood is one of melancholy reflection on 
the nothingness, the fleetingness of existence—“ since nothing 
is constant but change”—the painful fragmentariness of 
human life and action, the misery of existence, and the 
sufferings of mankind. But all these different elements are 
outweighed by a passionate admiration for all that is beau- 
tiful, whether a living woman, or an antique marble goddess ; 
for he never craves to possess what he admires so fervidly ; 
his longing for the ideal is disinterested, for he has felt that 
‘the object of our struggles loses its charm as soon as it is 
won, and that the absolute beauty after which the poet 
aspires is to be found nowhere but in his own bosom. 
Poetry, the power of expressing the love which burns 
within him for all that is noble and good, and the objects 
which kindle these sentiments, these are the poet’s stars in 
the gloomy night of existence. The songs and hymns some- 
times remind us of Heine by the gracefulness of their form. 
A canzone, “ Sacrifice offered for the Dead,” noble in form 
and substance, is dedicated to a fallen friend and pupil, as 
well as a short cycle of deeply felt poems, where, however, 
one line of the burden, “ Poor lad, poor lad!” is poor, and 
weakens the general effect. A succession of graceful-sound- 
ing Ghaselen is nevertheless not wholly satisfactory : the deep 
earnestness of the poet’s mind does not harmonize with the 
playful verse ; the thought is too weighty for its vehicle, and 
the consequence is an apparent artificialness in the whole. 
The true character of the Ghase/, which, by a continually 
recurring repetition of rhymes and images, aims at exciting 
cone lasting sensation with scarcely perceptible variations, is 
missed. Sonnets of perfect finish, and spirited distichs, of 
which a few are graceful imitations of the antique, conclude 
this volume, which in euphony and harmony far surpasses 
everything that later German poets have produced, and is 
only exceeded by Goethe and Heine, who touch by a sim- 
plicity so nearly akin to nature that they make us forget 
how much of it is due to art. M. BENFEY, 





Erewhon; or, Over the Range. Triibner and Co. 
Since the time of Gulliver the description of fictitious 
societies has been a favourite medium for satire on the 
existing, and the rapidity of progress in both inventions and 
ideas has made such works especially popular of late. To 


make such a jeu a’ esprit effective, a writer must have not only 
satirical power, but also a vivid and accurate imagination. 





In The Coming Race the fiction was ingenious, picturesque, 
and well sustained, but the satire was slight: in Hvewhon the 
invention is slight, and wants those touches of definite ima- 
gination which give reality. The introductory chapters, 
indeed, which describe the hero’s adventurous journey over 
the range which separates Erewhon from the known world 
are very well written : within the realm of reality the author's 
imagination does not fail him ; but no sooner has the hero 
reached the wonderful region in which our interest has been 
aroused than all is either familiar or indefinite. Erewhon 
(Nowhere) and its people are very like England and the 
English ; we are told that everything differs a little from its 
European counterpart, but the features of that difference are 
not presented to the imagination. In Erewhon many habits 
and opinions are the reverse of ours, like the name of the 
place, but that is all; nor is this principle carried out 
thoroughly. In short, the fiction is so slight that, instead 
of stimulating interest, it overlays the satire with an irritating 
vagueness. ‘The Erewhonians worship the goddess Ydgrun, 
who differs in no way, except in the arrangement of the 
letters, from Mrs. Grundy: indeed, by an amusing slip, the 
name is once printed Grundy. They profess an attachment, 
which they do not feel, to certain institutions, of which no 
definite conception is presented to the reader, called ‘‘ musical 
banks ;” these are, in plain English, churches, and their 
“cashiers” are ministers of religion. The Erewhonians 
subject their children to what is called the “ birth-formula :” 
under this a/éas the usual arguments against infant baptism 
are adduced. They worship personifications of justice, 
strength, &c.: by this device the belief in the personality 
of God is somewhat feebly satirised. A passage about the 
“cashiers of the musical banks” will show how slight is the 
imaginative element : 


‘*In fact it was a career from which retreat was virtually, impossible, 
and into which young men were generally induced to enter before they 
could be reasonably expected, considering their training, to have formed 
any opinions of their own. Few, indeed, were those who had the 
courage to insist on seeing both sides of the question before they com- 
mitted themselves to either. One would have thought that this was an 
elementary principle—one of the first things that an honourable man 
would teach his boy to do, but in practice it was not so. I even saw 
cases in which parents bought the right of presenting to the office of 
cashier at one of these banks, with the fixed determination that some 
one of their sons (perhaps a mere child) should fill it.” 


One can see no reason why these things should not have 
been said of English parsons instead of Erewhonian bankers, 
except that it would then be seen how commonplace they 
are. 

The most interesting part of the book is that which advo- 
cates (apparently) the theory that what we call moral vice is 
but the result of nature and circumstances, and therefore 
ought not to be subject to moral reprehension. The Ere- 
whonians pity moral vice, but punish physical. The swindler 
is handed over to the doctor, and his friends enquire after 
his progress with tenderest solicitude, but the culprit who 
is convicted of consumption is scouted by his friends, and 
imprisoned with hard labour for the rest of his life. Yet 
these people recognise the same moral distinctions as we 
do: for they perceive an advantage in honesty, and condole 
with the dishonest ; and what advantage has honesty over 
dishonesty except the moral one? The author has attempted 
to describe what cannot be conceived—persons who recog- 
nise the distinction of right and wrong, and also that of - 
praise and blame, yet do not praise the right, or blame the 
wrong. ‘To make his fiction conceivable, either the Ere- 
whonians must have no moral ideas, but regard all vice, 
physical and moral, as disease—awarding neither praise nor 
blame to either—or they must bring all vice into the moral 
categories, and punish both for illness and for sin. The 
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former is probably the author's real meaning, that all vice is 
disease, and that, accordingly, we ought to have no moral 
ideas. How does he propose to get rid of them? On the 
whole this is not a very powerful statement of the medicinal 
theory of punishment. 

There is a chapter on universities, and an ingenious specu- 
lation on the possibility of machines developing into rational 
beings ; here and there we meet with a poor joke, or a bit 
of doubtful Latin, but it is a dull book throughout. 

R. S. CoPpLEsTon. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





La Crénica de los Cervantistas, of which four numbers and a 
supplement have been issued, is the fruit and the sign of that 
remarkable revival of interest in Cervantes and his works which 
is just now so active in Spain. According to the prospectus of 
the editor, Don Ramon Leon Mainez, it is intended to be a 
faithful echo of all the admirers of E/ Principe de los Ingenios, 
a medium for the interchange of opinions and ideas relating to 
his life and works, and a storehouse of criticism and illustration 
on all points connected with Cervantic literature. The publica- 
tion fairly fulfils this promise, although we cannot help wishing 
that a better proportion had been kept between the critical 
faculty and the patriotic spirit, between the facts and the rap- 
tures. The first number, dated appropriately the 7th of October, 
the anniversary of the battle of Lepanto, contains, in addition 
to glorifications of him who to all Spaniards is the hero of 
that day, an article by Don José Maria Asensio, one of the most 
eminent of Cervantistas, refuting the notion of the biographers, 
that the allusion to “ Filena” in the Viage al Parnaso is to an 
early poem now lost. Seiior Asensio shows that “ Filena” is a 
misprint for “ Silena,” a name which occurs in the Ga/atea, and 
is a reference not to a poem but to a mistress—the object of 
Cervantes’ Portuguese amour, and the mother of his daughter 
Isabel. Sefior Mainez himself contributes an article devoted to 
the superfluous demonstration against one Sbarbi, a priest, that 
Cervantes was no theologian. The second number contains, 
besides Sbarbi’s answer, a record of all the honours intended to 
be paid to Cervantes on the anniversary of his death in the 
various towns of Spain, and a useful bibliography of minor 
works relating to the author of Dox Quixote, by Don Cayetano 
Alberto de Barrera. There is a monograph, by the geo- 
grapher Fermin de Caballero, on the country of Don Quixote, 
proving that his place of birth was Argamasilla de Alba, and 
not any other of the numerous towns which have contended 
for the honour. Don Manuel Cervantes Peredo pronounces 
on the “hidden meaning” of his namesake, that there is no 
hidden meaning—that in Quzxote “all is exoteric and nothing 
esoteric.” The third number continues the account of the anni- 
versary celebrations and Barrera’s bibliographical notes, and 
introduces an English Cervantist, Mr. A. J. Duffield, who asks 
for help from Spanish scholars in overcoming some difficulties 
in the text of Don Quixote, with a view to a new English trans- 
lation. The religious and literary functions which were per- 
formed on the 23rd of April in honour of Cervantes form the 
especial subject of a black-bordered supplement. In the fourth 
and last number is a tribute, by the editor, to the memory of 
Fray Juan Gil, the Redemptorist, to whose courage and devo- 
tion Cervantes was mainly indebted for his release from captivity 
in Algiers. Don Leopoldo Ruis writes, with needless severity, 
of a foolish continuation of Doz Quixote ; and Don Francisco 
Lopez Fabra enumerates the editions of the immortal work 
which have appeared in all languages, reckoning 87 in Spain 
and 191 in other countries ; to which Don Manuel Cerda adds 
an elaborate collation of the first editions of the Ga/atea and the 
Quixote in Spanish. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung (July 10) communicates to its readers 
some passages from the autobiography of Grillparzer, which will 
form the tenth volume of his collected works. It promises to 
be of much interest, for, though not a friendly, Grillparzer was a 
very intelligent critic of the many fashions in literature which he 
lived to see begin and end: as a case in point we may cite his 
remarks on the tendency of artificial unanimity to lead to over- 





frequent changes of popular taste. His account of the treatment 
of Kénig Ottokar by the censorship is curious ; his pilgrimage 
to Weimar, on the other hand, was not very different in result 
from others we have read of. His estimate of his own merits is 
very simple: “the best of those who have come after Goethe 
and Schiller,” but he himself did not mean this as high praise. 


The Deutsche Reichsseitung has brought down on itself the 
wrath of all admirers of Goethe by some rash and quite unproved 
assertions and insinuations to the discredit of Frederika Brion, 
which profess to rest on continuous Sesenheim tradition. 
Goethe’s defenders declare that so far as any tradition reflects 
upon Frederika, it is one which connects her name with that of 
the Roman Catholic curate of Sesenheim, some time after 
Goethe’s departure from Alsace. But what is far more certain 
than either scandal, and fatal to both, is that Frederika and her 
love affair were completely forgotten in Sesenheim when the 
third volume of Wahrheit und Dichtung appeared, and made 
her home a place of pilgrimage, where of course the faithful 
were regaled with traditions according to their tastes. 


M. Th. Bentzon begins a series of sketches of American 
humorists with an account of Mark Twain in the Revue des deux 
Mondes (July 15). His criticisms are quite unexceptionable, but 
he seems to have been misled by the advertisements of a certain 
type of publisher, so that he exaggerates the popularity of his 
author, while expressing surprise at its extent. 


Art and Archaeology. 





NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE FRIEZE OF THE 
PARTHENON. 





IT is now about twenty years since, in a letter printed in vol. v. 
N. S. of the 7vansactions of the Royal Society, | drew attention 
to the fact that, scattered about in various places on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, were small fragments of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. In the valuable work on that temple recently published 
by Professor Michaelis (see Academy, vol. ii. pp. 412-414), he 
has very happily adjusted several of these fragments to their 
places on the frieze. There are, however, on the Acropolis, a 
number of other fragments of the frieze which Professor Michaelis 
never saw, and which have been lying about the Acropolis for 
many years so intermixed with fragments of other sculptures 
that it has been no easy matter to pick them out. This has 
been recently done by Signor Martinelli, a Swiss formatore resi- 
dent at Athens, by whom casts of these fragments have been 
made for the British Museum. On confronting these casts with 
the slabs of frieze in the Elgin Room, I have succeeded in 
adjusting to their original places the fragments noted in the 
subjoined list, the references in which are to the plates of 
Michaelis. 

(1) The most important of these fragments is one which con- 
nects the horses, xxi., with the charioteer and his afodates, xxii. in 
plate 12, whereon is represented the part of the procession on 
the north side of the temple nearest the east end. The new 
fragment is evidently the one which I saw on the Acropolis in 
1852, and which I describe in my letter already referred to as 
“ A fragment of the frieze consisting of the tails of two horses, 
and the front rail, dvrvé, of a chariot.” The right hand of the 
apobates, xxii. 65, rests on the rail. It will be seen by reference 
to Michaelis that the right-hand corner of the same slab was 
broken away when Stuart drew it. One of the new casts, how- 
ever, supplies this missing corner, on which are, of course, the 
remaining forelegs of the four horses. It is interesting to 
observe that this composition of two chariots, xxi.—xxiii., has only 
been recovered since the publication of the work of Michaelis. 
The two fragments which form the upper part of xxii. long re- 
mained in the Museum as isolated fragments, and are published 
as such in the Museum Marbles, viii., frontispiece. 

(2) In plate 12, x.,a new fragment supplies the feet of figure 38, 
and some of the drapery of No. 37, which is divided in half here 
by the joint. 

(3) In the eastern frieze, plate 14, viii., the head of fig. 61 and 
the faces of 58, 59. 
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(4) Zbid. vii. 49, right foot of male figure at corner of slab. 

(5) Zdzd. iii. 19, feet of male figure. 

(6) In the south frieze, plate 11, the remainder of the chariot- 
wheel, part of which is shown in xxix. 71. 

(7) Jbid., remainder of the chariot-wheel shown in xxv. 61. 

(8) Zbid. plate 10, xvii., forefeet of horse 45, and part of hind- 
quarter of next horse. 

(9) Zbéd. xix., upper left corner of slab showing horse’s mane. 

(10) Western frieze, plate 9, xiv. 26, the right-leg of the figure 
on the left. This leg was missing when Carrey drew this slab. 

In plate 12, iii, Michaelis gives a fragment of the forelegs of the 
cow, and the legs of fig. 7, with which he combines the legs of 
fig. 8. A fragment of a cow’s hindquarter broken in two pieces 
probably belongs to this group, and I am disposed to add the 
hindlegs given by Michaelis, plate 13, xxvii. D, though no 
actual adjustment of these two fragments one to another can 
be made from the casts. If the fragment with the hindquarter 
is rightly attributed, the length of the next slab, iv., may be 
approximately fixed, for immediately behind the hindquarter the 
marble is cut for a joint. 

Of the fragments I have here enumerated, several might have 
been long since re-united to the slabs still remaining on the 
Acropolis to which they belong, if the sculptures now lying about 
there had been collected into one place, and examined by some 
one experienced in putting together ancient sculpture. The 
composition of the frieze of the Parthenon is so precious that no 
amount of labour or expense should be grudged which can tend 
to the recovery of the missing groups. 

Considering the length of time during which the pieces recently 
united to the frieze have remained unexamined at Athens, we 
cannot feel sure that every extant fragment of it is known. It is 
matter of notoriety that at the time of Lord Elgin’s visit, travel- 
lers were in the habit of carrying off such portable fragments of 
the frieze as they could obtain, and there is clear evidence that 
more than one slab was barbarously mutilated for this purpose. 
Among the morsels so carried off were (1) the fragment which 
so long lay unknown at Marbury Hall, where it was discovered 
by Mr. George Scharf in a box under the staircase, and gene- 
rously presented to the Museum by its owner, Mr. Smith Barry; 
(2) the fragment so long preserved in the Villa Cataio, and now 
in the possession of the ex-grand duke of Modena; (3) the head 
purchased by the British Museum at the Pourtalés sale; and (4) 
the head at Karlsruhe (Michaelis, plate 13, xxvii. B). Who shall 
say how many more such precious relics still sleep in the 
oblivious dust of private collections ? C. T. NEWTON. 





ART NOTES. 


M. Francois Forster, one of the most distinguished engravers 
of the French school, died recently at Paris, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two. M. Forster was the intimate friend and com- 
patriot of Léopold Robert, and many interesting details concern- 
ing him and his earlier life will be found in the “Correspondance 
inédite de Léopold Robert” which M. Charles Clément is at this 
moment bringing out in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Amongst 
his principal works may be cited the “ Vierge au bas relief,” 
after Leonardo da Vinci; “ Sainte Cécile,” after Paul Delaroche; 
“Enée et Didon,” “Aurore et Céphale,” after Gros; and the 
“Trois Graces,” “Vierge 4 la légende” and others, after Raphael, 
his favourite painter. 


M. le Baron Cloquet has recently presented to the Louvre 
collection one of the finest pieces of Palissy ware in existence. 
It is a very large oval dish. The border is composed of foliage ; 
in the centre lies a lobster holding in its claws a dying fish. The 
state of its preservation and the perfection of its enamel leave, 
it is said, nothing to be desired by the most fastidious amateur. 


The statue of Ronsard was inaugurated at Vendéme on the 
23rd of June. It is the work of M. Irvoy, professor of sculpture 
at the art-school of Grenoble. 


We learn from the Chronique des Arts that the administration 
of the Louvre have recently acquired a very good picture by 





Poterlet, an almost unknown painter who died at Paris in 1835) 
at the early age of thirty-two. The subject of the picture is the 
dispute between Trissotin and Vadius in the Femmes savantes. 


A very fine collection of English medals has been recently 
purchased by MM. Rollin and Feuardent, the well-known 
Parisian antiquaries. 


A memorial to Winckelmann has been erected in the hall of 
the staircase of the Japanese Palace at Dresden. The memorial 
consists of a bronze portrait medallion in relief, by Brossmann ; 
the marble tablet which forms the background was executed 
from a design by Richard Steche. The memorial was solemnly 
uncovered in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Winckelmann’s death, which occurred June 8, 1768. 


The art-school for women at Munich has just been voted a 
yearly subvention of 6000 florins by the Bavarian government. 


Wilhelm v. Kaulbach is at work on a new composition, “ Die 
Verfolgung der Christen unter Nero,” which is said to be of a 
very high order of merit. At Munich the restoration of the 
frescoes by Professor Rottmann under the Hofgarten arcades 
is going on but slowly, and seems likely to be a work of some 
years. Professor Zumbusch has now completed the last and 
principal figure for the national memorial to King Maximilian II. 
The work has been largely visited in the professor’s atelier, and 
has excited great admiration. 


The Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst for July contains a very 
spirited etching by W. Unger, after a Poussin in the Cassel 
Gallery. The subject is “Satyrs and a Bacchante”; the com- 
position is full of animation and swing, but we miss the refine- 
ment of charm usually characteristic of Poussin.— Carl Justi 
contributes in the same number an article on “ Philip von Stosch 
und seine Zeit,” which will be found worth reading by all who 
take an interest in the movement of antiquarian research going 
on in Italy during the first half of the last century.— Phil. 
Sylvanus concludes his notice of the designs for the parliament 
houses of Berlin.—* R.” calls attention to the wholesale destruc- 
tion of old Nuremberg which is now going on: he says that now 
that the official rage for pulling down has once begun its brutal 
work in the outer part of the town, it is fast pressing towards the 
centre—the White and the Lauferschlag towers are to be the next 
sacrifice. 


“* Denn alles, was entsteht, 
Ist werth, dass es zu Grunde geht. 


H. Ludwig contributes an essay on the possible use of petroleum 
in oil-painting. easement 


The Print Room at Dresden has just received an exceedingly 
important and valuable gift. Geheimrath Dr. Miiller, who is 
well known as a zealous amateur, has presented 178 drawings 
by modern masters, the best and most valuable of his magni- 
ficent collection of modern drawings. With the exception of 
some drawings by D. Chodowiecki (the engraver of “ Les Adieux 
de Calas,” 1768; but perhaps best known by his twelve illus- 
trations of Clarissa Harlowe), all these drawings represent the 
school which begins with Carstens. From his hand there is a 
drawing of the “ Four Seasons.” There are also examples of 
Thorwaldsen, Reinhardt, Koch, Cornelius, Overbeck, Veit, 
Fiihrich, Steinle, Delaroche, Léopold Robert, Calame, Callow, 
Copley, and others. extemal 


The American painter and pest Thomas Buchanan Read died 
at New York on the 11th May last. Mr. Read is best known 
by his paintings of “ The Lost Pleiad,” “ Undine,” “ The Star 
of Bethlehem,” and his portraits of Longfellow’s children, of 
General Sheridan, and Mr. Peabody. A complete collection 
of his poems appeared in 1860. 


The Institute of Painters in Watercolours has just been 
deprived by death of a valuable member, Mr. Henry Tidey, 
elected in 1858. He early distinguished himself as a portrait- 
painter, but has of late devoted himself entirely to poetic subjects. 
His “ Feast of Roses” was purchased by the Queen, and “ Dar- 
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thula,” by the Duke of Manchester. He took a lively interest 
in all theoretical questions connected with his art, and was 
recently nominated vice-president of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of the Fine Arts. 


The Zimes of Monday, July 22, under the heading, “ Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus,” contains a summary of the report made 
to the Dilettanti Society by a committee chosen out of its own 
members, on the results of the recent excavations at Ephesus. 
Mr. Wood obtained the first clue in exploring the great theatre 
at Ephesus by the discovery of an inscription laying down the 
route by which, on the birthday of the goddess, her treasures 
were to be carried in procession from the temple to the great 
theatre, and back to the temple through another city gate 
called the Magnesian. Mr. Wood soon discovered one of the 
two gates. From it issued an ancient road flanked by sepulchral 
monuments of the Roman period. The line of this way pointed 
to a north-east direction, and outside another gate near the 
Stadium a second road was discovered, converging towards 
the one already partially traced. Following these converging 
tracks in April, 1869, Mr. Wood struck upon the wall enclosing 
the Zeribolos of the temple, at an angle in the masonry of which 
was inserted in duplicate an inscription in Greek and Latin, 
stating that the emperor Augustus, out of the revenues of the 
goddess, had rebuilt the erzbolos wall round her temple. After 
tracing the two lines of wall a short distance, all sign of them 
was lost, and the temple had to be sought by sinking pits within 
the presumed area of the Zeribolos. Here the alluvial soil ran 
deep, averaging 22 feet above the ancient surface. At length, 
in April 1870, Mr. Wood came upon a pavement of white 
marble, on which were lying fragments of ancient sculpture. 
These remains were found 18 feet below the surface ; imme- 
diately above the pavement was a stratum of splinters of white 
marble, partially calcined by fire. As the area of excavation 
was enlarged on this spot, remains of Ionic architecture cropped 
up everywhere. In February, 1871, part of the lowest drum of 
a column 6 feet 1 inch in diameter was found in its original 
position. To this succeded, in the autumn of 1871, the discovery 
of another drum nearly entire, on which was sculptured a group 
of male and female figures. Fragments of two more sculptured 
drums, a pilaster with a fine group in high relief, capitals, bases, 
and drums of columns, were lying in heaps at the bottom of the 
excavation at the close of the year 1871. The Caledonia was 
promptly despatched by the Admiralty, and took on board 
upwards of sixty tons of marbles in January last. Since the 
beginning of the year Mr. Wood has made ready for carrying 
on further works in the autumn. The question now is, how far 
is the nation disposed to aid him in this gigantic undertaking ? 
Is this enterprise so important, and hitherto so vigorously con- 
ducted, to be left to languish for lack of sufficient funds at the 
very moment when its prospects are most brilliant ? 


The paintings executed by Hans Makart for the dining-room 
of Herr Nicolas Dumba (see Academy, vol. iii. p. 26) will not, 
we hear, fill the situation for which they were intended, but are 
still in the market. schists 


The Roman burying - place discovered at Ratisbon in the 
course of excavations for a railroad continues to yield a variety 
of curious and interesting objects. A large glass urn containing 
a gold filigree ring with pearl attached has been found, and, 
what gives rise to more speculation, a separate burying-place for 
horses, or some other animal, whose bones are found upon a 
thick layer of egg-shells ; an urn on the same spot contained 
two eggs in an almost perfect state of preservation. 


The first volume of Dr. Hermann Grimm’s Life of Raphael is 
now ready for the press, and will shortly appear in print. 


A correspondent writes to us from Cassel, where the yearly 
meeting of the General Society of German Musicians took place 
a short time ago. The chief aim of this society and of the 
concerts connected with its meetings is to introduce the works 
of young composers to the public, and the programmes of its 
performances consist chiefly of the representative work of the 
rising generation. This fact explains the general tendency to- 
wards the “future,” the more so as the society counts amongst 





—— 


its members one of the leaders of the progressive movement, 
Franz Liszt. The oratorio of S#. Elizabeth, by this composer, 
was the most important work of this year’s concerts, and the 

resence of the master himself made the whole appear almost 
in the light of a Liszt festival. Still we notice also the names 
of the chief representatives of other schools, ¢.g. Brahms and 
Rubinstein, in the programme. Amongst the new orchestral 
works of importance our correspondent mentions particularly an 
overture by Severin Svendsen, a young composer of Norwegian 
birth, but educated at the Leipzig conservatoire, and imbued 
with the spirit of the best German masters. He is well known 
to the musical public in Germany by a symphony and numerous 
compositions of chamber music. The present work is a sym- 
phonic introduction to Bjérnstern-Bjérnson’s tragedy of Sigurd 
Slembe, and the character of that hero is said to be rendered 
by the composer with unusual dramatic power and melodious 
beauty. The work was received by the public with great 
enthusiasm. 





New Publications. 

DESNOIRESTERRES, G. La Musique francaise au XxvilI* si¢cle. Gluck 
et Piccinni, 1774-1800. Paris: Didier. 

GAEDERTZ, Th. Hans Holbein der Jiingere u. seine Madonna d. Biir- 
germeisters Meyer. Mit den Abbildgn. der Darmstiadter u. der 
Dresdener Madonna. Liibeck : Bolhoevener. 

Gervais, E. Lessing’s Kritik iib, die dramatische Poesie. 
Calvary. (Ké6nigsberg: 1871.) 

HAMANN’Ss, Johann Georg, Schriften und Briefe. Im Zusammen- 
hang seines Lebens erlautert und herausgegeben von Moritz Petri. 
Erster Theil. Hannover: C. Meyer. 

Itc, Albert. Ueber den kunsthistorischen Werth der Hypnerotomachia 
Polyphili. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kunstliteratur in der 
Renaissance. Wien: Braumiiller. 

Kun, E. Zwei Dichter Oesterreichs: Franz Grillparzer—Adalbert 
Stifter. Pest: Heckenast. 

PERVANOGLU, P. Das Familienmahl auf altgriechischen Grabsteinen. 
Eine archiologische Untersuchg. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

WACKERNAGEL, W. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur bis zum 
dreissigjihrigen Kriege. Supplement. Basel : Schweighauser. 


Berlin : 


Theology. 
THE POSITION OF THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 
The Gospel of St. Mark and its Synoptic Parallels. [Das JJarkus 


evangelium und seine synoptischen Parallelen, erklart von Dr. Bernh. 
Weiss.] Berlin: Hertz. 


Ir is almost ten years since the present reviewer published 
a work on the synoptic gospels, in which the theory was 
maintained at some length that their common root is to be 
found in “the gospel according to Mark.” ‘The current of 
critical opinion continues to flow in that direction, though 
it is fair to mention that some eminent theologians represent 
an opposite tendency in favour of Matthew. Mark, either 
in its present or in an earlier form, is generally accepted as 
the foundation, and a collection of sayings and discourses of 
the Messiah ascribed to Matthew as an important source, 
of the synoptic literature. This view was at once adopted 
by writers of such various theological positions as Weiz- 
sicker, Schenkel, and Wieseler on the Protestant and Sepp 
on the Roman Catholic side. Since 1863 (Ewald, Meyer, 
Bunsen, Volkmar, Ritschl fall earlier) the priority of Mark 
has been accepted by Renan, Hausrath, Uhlhorn, Ueberweg, 
not to mention less known writers. Wittichen’s essay, “On 
the Historical Character of the Synoptic Gospels” (Jahr 
biicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1866, p. 427, foll.), may also 
be added, inasmuch as it distinguishes the now existing from 
the original Mark only by the absence of that Jewish colour- 
ing which made the gospel unsuitable for Gentile readers. 
The substantial agreement of Wittichen with the present 
writer is still more evident from his supposition of a second 
record, in order to account for the common element in 
Matthew and Luke. 
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Another class of critics maintain the priority but not the 
originality of Matthew, e. g. in England Sir R. Hanson in Zhe 
Jesus of History, who maintains that this gospel has passed 
through various stages, from the collection of Ady to the 
present text. In Germany we must first of all refer to Hilgen- 
feld, who has not only returned to the defence of his old anti- 
Baur position in an essay entitled “‘ Mark between Matthew 
and Luke” (Zitsch. 7. wissensch. Theologie, 1866, p. 82, foll.), 
but in some later researches (édid. 1867, p. 303, foll.; 366, 
foll. ; 1868, p. 22, foll.) has described Matthew as a “ter- 
tiary” formation, the lowest stratum of which is demonstrably 
that Aramaic “ gospel according to the Hebrews” the frag- 
ments of which he about the same time collected (ovum 
Testamentum extra canonem receptum, 1866, p. 14, foll.). 
This last opinion, however, so often maintained from Semler 
to Baur, is rejected by all other critics, Sepp excepted. The 
“gospel according to the Hebrews” is probably only an 
Aramaic edition of the Greek Matthew, accommodated to 
the wants of the Jewish Christian sect. 

We pass to Holland. In 1863 Lamprechts showed con- 
vincingly that Luke was dependent on Mark. Meijboom 
(Geschiedenis en Critiek der Marcus-Hypothese, 1866) and 
Michelsen (et Evangelie van Marcus, 1867) maintained 
the originality of Matthew and Mark respectively, the latter, 
however, carefully distinguishing between a Protomarcus 
(who alone lived before the fall of Jerusalem) and a Deute- 
romarcus. Scholten, the real head of the Dutch school, 
adopted this distinction in De oudste Evangelie, 1868, where 
he made a sketch of the life of Christ by John Mark and the 
collection of Adya by Matthew the lowest strata of the evan- 
gelic literature. From the Ady and an enlarged edition of 
Mark proceeded the existing Matthew, which, however, as 
in the case of Mark, we only possess in a final church- 
redaction, so that Scholten, like Hilgenfeld, can speak of 
a Tritomatthaeus. . The controversy does not seem to have 
worked itself out in Holland any more than in Germany ; at 
least, A. D. Lomans and Hoekstra, in the Zheologisch Tijd- 
schrift, occupy only middle positions. 

“Via Media” has in fact become the watchword of recent 
synoptic criticism. A whole series of works, the most mature 
of which is the commentary at the head of this article, are 
devoted to the object of distributing the features of originality 
between Matthew and Mark. The first in the field was 
Gustave d’Eichthal (Zes Evangiles, vol. i. 1863), who is ‘in 
the main inclined to Matthew, and discovers in Mark dis- 
tortions of the traditional accounts. The case of the latter 
is judged somewhat more favourably by Klostermann (Das 
Marcusevangelium, 1867), who makes out Mark to be not 
only the pedisseguus Matthaci, with Augustine, but also the 
speaking-trumpet of Peter. And similarly Grau in his 
History of the Development of the New Testament Literature 
{vol. i. 1871), the theory of which is the mutual dependence 
of Matthew and Mark, resulting in the predominance of the 
collection of Adyia in the one case, and of the oral communi- 
cations of Peter in the other. Professor Weiss, too, with 
whom we are more immediately concerned, has been endea- 
vouring from time to time in the course of the last ten years 
to establish a middle position. He still maintains the (in 
our opinion) unnatural and untenable theory that our second 
gospel is based a¢ once on the record left behind by Matthew 
and on the oral teaching of Peter. The former, ¢.¢. the 
Adya, combined with our present Mark, seems to have 
formed the foundation for our present gospel of Matthew. 

Two points will at once occur as questionable. First, 
that on Dr. Weiss’ theory the work of Matthew was already 
known by our second evangelist. And next, that it is sup- 
posed to contain not only discourses but narratives from the 
first appearance of the Baptist to the story of the Passion. 





The former view is held by Weiss in common with Ewald 
and Meyer; the latter, so far as we know, has only been 
adopted by Wiesinger. Both views, of course, hang 
together. For since no discourses of any length are re-' 
ported by Mark, except the Judaeo-Christian apocalypse in 
the thirteenth chapter, the work of Matthew (if Mark made 
use of it) must have contained a narrative element. And so 
the group of sketches in our present Mark will fall into two 
series: (1) a larger one containing such as are based on the 
recollections of Peter, which would naturally be sporadic 
and unconnected, and may be recognised by their pictu- 
resqueness of details; and (2) a smaller one, comprising 
those edited after the aphoristic notes of Matthew. It is 
obvious that in such an accidental combination of elements 
no reliance can be placed on the plan and sequence of the 
parts, and if for no other reason the adherents of the strict 
‘“*Mark-hypothesis” must protest against the partial nature 
of the support given to them by Weiss. ‘‘ The peculiarity 
of Mark’s composition is the way in which, through the 
succession of single pictures and groups of narratives, he 
brings into relief the pragmatic progress by which, according 
to his general theory, the public life of Jesus was distin- 
guished.” ‘These words of Dr. Weiss almost remind one of 
Volkmar, who explains the whole of Mark as a Pauline 
system of dogmatics in a historical form. ‘The only dis- 
tinction is this, that Volkmar explains the entire contents of 
the second gospel as a purely imaginative composition, as 
Baur has done with regard to the fourth, while Dr. Weiss 
cannot admit the slightest doubt of a delineation based on a 
twofold apostolic testimony. As a rule he thinks it super- 
fluous to touch at all on this side of the matter. If, on the 
other hand, the framework, into which Mark succeeds on 
the whole in bringing the life of Jesus, corresponds not so 
much to real history as to the “general theory” of Mark, 
this is not displeasing to a theologian who, like Dr. Weiss, 
assumes the historical character of the fourth gospel. Others, 
like ourselves, will regret to see the important results of the 
“‘ Mark-theory” called so needlessly into question, and that 
by one who has so little perception of the transitions of 
style as to regard viii. 27-x. 45 as a connected section 
relative to the training of the disciples. 

Our author’s criticism of the well-known hypothesis of 
Griesbach, according to which our present Mark is an epi- 
tome of the first and third gospels, is excellent. That hypo- 
thesis is, however, far from being extinct. In particular, 
the lives of Jesus by Strauss (second edition) and Keim pro- 
ceed from the same assumptions (not, indeed, maintained at 
all strictly by the latter), and Zeller (Vorirdge u. Abhand- 
lungen, 1865, p. 442, foll.; Zeitsch. f. wiss. Theologie, 1865, 
p- 308, foll. ; p. 385, foll.) has attempted both upon general 
grounds and by special instances to prove that they are still 
valid. 

This school of critics has been answered by Hilgenfeld 
(1866, p. 91, foll.) and Hanne, and also by Weiss, who ob- 
serves that Strauss and Keim have only pointed out the extreme 
consequences of the unfavourable verdict on Mark, but not 
succeeded in finding any traces of a later age, and still less 
in making at all distinct the compromising tendency ascribed 
by the Tiibingen school to the supposed epitomator (p. 8). 
He also makes some short but telling remarks on scholars, 
who, conscious of their own incapacity to solve the synoptic 
problem, find it convenient to deny the facts # Zofo as in- 
ventions of the modern mania for hypothesis (p. 10). Thus 
a Roman Catholic, Dr. Friedlieb (Prolegomena sur bibl. Her- 
meneutik, 1868, p. 127, foll.), refers everything to the oral 
teaching of the apostles (!), and a Protestant theologian, 
M. Godet, in his Commentaire sur L Evangile de saint Luc, has 
tried to show in detail that the principle of oral tradition is 
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on the one hand so sound, and on the other so elastic, as to 
explain all the difficulties whether of coincidence or divergence 
in the synoptic gospels. 

It may not be out of place to remark that the present 
writer has found no reason to abandon his own hypothesis, 
which, in spite of some modifications in details, still appears 
to him as that which accounts by the simplest means for the 
largest number of phenomena. As a test of its correctness, 
applied to the observation of details, the reader may be 
referred to a paper on the original position of Luke vi. 39, 
40, Matt. xv. 14, x. 24, by W. Briickner (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1869, p. 616, foll.). A successful effort to popularise 
synoptic researches has been made by E. Zittel in his work, 
Die Entstehung der Bibel (1872, p. 103, foll.), which may 
also be recommended as a thoroughly readable summary of 
Biblical investigations in Germany. 

The recent revival by Noack of the theory which makes 
Luke the earliest of the evangelists is curious, and nothing 
more. The point really at issue is whether’ Matthew or 
Mark has the priority, and how nearly unanimous the sup- 
porters of the latter have become may be seen from Ewald, 
who, in his latest work (Die drei ersten Evangelien und die 
Abpostelgeschichte, vol. i, 1871), approximates more closely 
than before to the view of the present writer. He now thinks 
that the collection of Adya had already been rendered into 
Greek, when it was employed by the authors of our synoptic 
gospels. In relation to Mark, his procedure seems to us by 
far too artificial, that writer’s sketch of the life of Jesus 
having been combined, according to Ewald, with Matthew’s 
collection of Ady. The work thus produced was known, 
he thinks, to the authors of ‘he first and third gospels in a 
more complete form than we now possess ; the sermon on 
the mount in particular has dropped out of the text at 
Mark iii. 19. It follows that the remarks of Dr. Weiss 
(p. 18) on Ewald’s position are inaccurate, although the 
views of the latter in their present modified form were pub- 
lished as long ago as 1850. As for Dr. Weiss’s further 
remarks against the hypothesis of the present writer, they 
are met by anticipation in contributions of the latter to 
Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon (vol. ii. pp. 207, foll.; 217, foll. ; 
416, foll.; and vol. iv. pp. 67, foll.; 121, foll. ; 135, foll.), 
to which the reader may be referred. 

H. HoLrzMann. 


Paul of Tarsus. An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. By a Graduate. Macmillan. 


THE style of this work reminds us much of Zece Homo. 
Indeed the similarity both of style and (we might add some- 
what conjecturally) also of standpoint is so great that we 
might have been led almost to identify the writers. We 
miss, however, in Paul of Tarsus that admirable method 
and clearness of development which was characteristic of 
Ecce Homo ; and the style, along with striking resemblances, 
is inferior in reserve and self-command. 

The book is not, as might be supposed, a life of St. Paul, 
or a progressive sketch of the course of Christian theology. 
It presents, so to speak, a horizontal rather than a vertical 
section of the apostolic age. It depicts the conditions 
under which St. Paul lived, the sort of ground on which he 
worked ; and it also gives a general outline of his teaching. 
But it does not trace (except here and there incidentally) 
the successive development either of his missionary career 
or of his theology. It is a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
seen at once. 

The writer is fond of dealing with things in masses— 
broadly, and by means of a few prominent instances, rather 
than with any minuteness of detail. 





He cuts the critical knot at once in the preface by 
accepting all the writings attributed to St. Paul—except, 
of course, the Epistle to the Hebrews—as genuine (pp. vi, 
56, 105, 178). It is the major premiss of the negative 
criticism that the author contests; he admits the facts ob- 
served by the critics, but denies that they prove so much as 
they are supposed to do. The Acts are sparingly used ; 
and the critical difficulties that arise in connection with’ 
them are therefore not discussed. 

The broad and general mode of treatment that the author 
has adopted removes for the most part the occasion for 
criticism; but in some cases we think that it has led him into 
mistakes. Thus an impartial review of the evidence 
compels us to place the establishment of episcopacy con- 
siderably earlier than the middle of the third century 
(p. 144). ‘Too much is made out of a single expression in 
the famous passage of Justin (6 zpoeoris, Afol. i. 65— 
Nablous, by the by, is Sichem, not Samaria, p. 116). His 
apology was addressed to a heathen, and would naturally 
avoid technical terms. But our author seems to have for- 
gotten the Epistles of Ignatius. 

Then we think he is a little too hard upon celibacy. 
After all Fra Angelico, Savonarola, and Michel Angelo 
were celibates ; and the relation between their celibacy and 
their excellence is not altogether accidental. It is true 
that celibacy has been abused by being made a compulsory 
institution ; true also that St. Paul advocated it for special 
reasons. But these reasons are such as may-recur. “ Every 
man hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and 
another after that.” 

We agree with the author in the main ; but we think that 
he takes sides a little too much, and does not always do full 
justice to that to which he is opposed. He cannot dismiss 
from his mind the controversies of the present in dealing 
with the past. Anything that is hierarchical, ascetic, or 
dogmatical, arouses his wrath. On the other hand, he takes 
a peculiar interest in all the political and secular side of 
St. Paul’s activity ; and his sympathies or antipathies are 
thus continually engaged. 

The work is essentially that of a layman, widely if not 
deeply read, and a master of vivid presentation. For our- 
selves we should perhaps at times prefer somewhat quieter 
tones ; but that is a matter of taste. ‘The author seems to 
us to be moving—both in what he rejects and in what he 
retains—in the right direction: and there can be no doubt 
that his book will have a stimulating influence, though it 
does not enter sufficiently into detail to make any marked 
addition to our knowledge of the life and theology of 
St. Paul. W. SANnDAY. 


Intelligence. 


M. Emile Burnouf’s Za Science des Religions (Paris : Maisonneuve) 
is about to appear in a new and, we may hope, revised edition. The 
book is not without literary merits, and the introductory chapters con- 
tain some intelligent and well-timed remarks. But the author’s appli- 
cation of his method is the most perverse which it has been our lot to 
meet with since the unhappy works, one of which is appealed to as an 
authority by M. E. Burnouf, of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen. The least un- 
satisfactory portion is that on the religions of the eastern Aryans, yet 
there is nothing even here to indicate that accurate knowledge of the 
sacred writings which we have a right to expect from a Burnouf. ‘* The 
Zend-Avesta,” we are told, ‘‘ contains explicitly the whole metaphysical 
doctrine of the Christians.” ‘*‘ Almost all the elements of the legend of 
Christ are found in the Veda.” ‘‘[The central event of Holy Week] is 
twofold : it is at once and in an indissoluble manner the resurrection of 
Christ and the renewal of fire.” ‘‘ At last [in the Office for Holy Satur- 
day] Christ appears under his true name of Agnus, which may well be 
Agni under a Latin form. Then they recite the following prayer, where 
in a few phrases the ‘ mystique’ of the whole paschal rite is expounded: 
*O night truly happy, which has despoiled the Egyptians (in the Veda, 
the Dasyus) and enriched the Hebrews (the Aryas) !’ &c.”’ ‘* The re- 
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ligion of Christ has not come to us from the Semites, but ‘the ancient 
law’ contained a portion of Aryan doctrines which Jesus came ‘ not to 
<dlestroy, but to fulfil.’” ‘*‘ The mass of the people of Israel were Semitic, 
and attached themselves to the worshippers of Elohim, personified in 
Abel. The others, who have always formed the minority . . . were 
probably Aryas: their principal centre was fixed to the north of Jeru- 
salem in Galilee.” ‘‘ It [Genesis] simply reproduces, under an abridged 
and diminished form, the Aryan traditions of central Asia.” Such gross 
perversions of facts cannot be allowéd to pass without an expression of 
surprise at the levity of the author and the credulity of the reading 
public. 

A revised edition of Knobel’s commentary on Isaiah, by Professor 
Diestel, requires no commendation. It was manifestly too soon after 
the last edition to think of entirely recasting the work ; hence the addi- 
tions are for the most part confined to notices of the views of more 
recent commentators (Delitzsch, Cheyne, Seinecke), and references 
to Assyriological researches, which will prove of great value to the 
student. 


We may also call attention to Wellhausen’s critical notes on the text 
of the books of Samuel (slightly crude, but more methodical than 
Thenius), and to the accurate edition of the Palestinian text of Isaiah, 
by Baer and Delitzsch. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


Studien und Kritiken, 1872, No. 4.—Schiirer on the apxzepets 
in the N. T. [The term includes all the members of the families from 
which the high-priests were chosen.]—Grimm on the problem of 1 Peter. 
—Bender on the question of miracles—Zyro on Matt. vi. 11, and on 
James iv. 5.—Sayce on the besieger of Samaria, with Schrader’s remarks. 
{Seems to have been written a good while before publication.]—Kamp- 
hausen on Zhe Speaker's Commentary. [A more lenient judgment than 
might have been expected from the editor of Bleek’s Jntroduction to the 
Old Testament ; and one cannot help feeling that it has been slightly 
influenced by a supposed representative character which attaches to 
the Bible Dictionary in a much higher degree than to Zhe Speaker's 
Commentary. The latter work, in fact, represents but a section 
of the actual church of England. ‘‘Credit is due,” according to 
the writer, ‘‘for the diligence with which the church-version has, even 
in minor points, been tested by the original.” . . . . ‘‘ Yet it must be 
said that much more might have been done if the Anglican scholars 
had displayed a higher degree of care and tact in linguistic matters.” 
With regard to exegesis, the verdict is still less favourable, for ‘‘ this 
[commentary] absolutely repudiates the scientific character, inasmuch 
as it is almost throughout subservient to the false [kind of] apologetics.” 
Just praise is given to the treatment of geographical and archaeological 
points ; also to tle abstention of the writers from polemical bitterness 
and homilitical. unction. A sense of humour is shown in directing the 
student’s attention to concessions inconsistent with ‘‘ orthodoxy.”]— 
Engelhardt on Spiess’ Logos Spermaticos. 


Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, vol. xvii. No. 2.—Principal 
Reviews :— Schréring and Marker on passages of Samuel; English 
works on Isaiah ; by Diestel—Meyer and Overbeck on Acts; by W. 
Schmidt.—Weiffenbach on James ii. 14-26; by Weizsiacker; and (together 
with Hulter on James) by W. Schmidt.—Weiss on Mark; by Wiesinger. 
—Heinrici on the Valentinian Gnosis and the Holy Scripture; by 
Weizsicker. [Severe.] 


Theolog. Literaturblatt (Rom. Cath.), June 4.—Berger and Ziircher 
on the history of the Constance council ; rev. by Schwab.—Weiss on 
Basil and the two Gregories ; rev. by Reusch. June 18.—Reinke’s 
Beitrige ; rev. by Reusch.—Schréder’s Sanct Brandan ; by Birlinger. 
{An Irish legend transported to Germany by the Scottish monks.] 
July 2.—Grau’s History of N. 7. Literature; by Langen. [Full of ori- 
ginal views, but separated from the necessary proofs.] 

Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judenthums, June.—The 
integrity of chaps. xxvii. and xxviii. in Job; by Dr. Gratz. [These 
chapters are inconsistent with the previously expressed sentiments of 
Job, but very suitable for Zophar. According to the present arrange- 
ment, the latter only speaks twice, whereas the other two friends 
speak thrice. The introductory formula has dropped out of the text.] 
July.—The Sources of the Philonian Logos.—The Additions in the LX X. 
Version of Job; by P. F. Frank]. [Drawn from an old Aramaic Targum. 
—Register of Sins in Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. [Professedly ‘‘out of 
respect for the public and regard for the dignity of science ;” but there 
is room for doubt. The author rates the respect of Christian scholars 
for Ewald’s authority far too highly. And it seems to us both paltry 
and useless to irritate the feelings of a great scholar, who once led the 
van of Semitic philology. It would be a consolation to a less generous 
mind than Ewald’s to think how easily any non-Jewish scholar might 
pull to pieces some of the philological articles in the Monatsschrift.] 





Jiidische Zeitschrift (ed. Geiger), vol. x. Nos. 1 and 2.—The Moral 
and Date of the Book of Tobit; by A. Kohut. [A covert polemic against 
the Zarathustrian prohibition of interments, which was extended to the 
Jews at the date of the composition of the book (in Persia, probably 
under Ardeshir I.]—Wellhausen on the Books of Samuel. [A very 
valuable review.]—Kohut’s Persian translation of the Pentateuch by 
Tavus. [Criticism of details.] 
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Vercellone et Cozza.) Romae: Spithoever. 
CyriLLus. In S. Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt in D. Pauli epis- 
tolas quaedam fragmenta etc. Ed. P. E. Pusey, A.M. Oxford : 

Clarendon Press. 

HoitzMaANN, H. Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe. Leipzig : 
Engelhardt. 

Jesatas. Textum Masoret. accuratissime expressit, e fontibus Masorae 
varie illustravit etc. S. Baer. Praefatus est Fr. Delitzsch. Leipzig : 
Tauchnitz. 

Mar, A. Nova Bibliotheca Patrum. Tom. VIII, Ed.Cozza. Romae: 
Spithoever. 
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Leipzig : Teubner. 

ScHOLTEN, J. H. Der Apostel Johannes in Kleinasien. Aus dem 
Hollindischen. Berlin: Henschel. 
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Physical Science, &c. 


Le Soleil. Parle P. A. Secchi, S.J. Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1870. 

Spectrum Analysis in its Application to Terrestrial Substances and 
the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies, By Dr. H.Sciaellen. 
Translated by Jane and Caroline Lassell, and edited with Notes by 
William Huggins. Longmans, 1872. 


We know of nothing which gives us a higher or more 
hopeful idea of the possibilities of modern science than the 
progress which has been made during the last five years in 
the study of the sun by the new method; a method the 
enormous power of which is not yet recognised whether we 
consider either the work it is capable of doing or the influ- 
ence which the generalisations which it renders possible must 
have upon the science of the future. 

What has already been accomplished in this time? Faye’s 
beautiful but unsound theory as to the nature of sun-spots 
has been entirely swept away, while the idea of Wilson, that 
sun-spots are cavities, has been absolutely established—a 
result which it seemed almost hopeless to arrive at by the 
telescope alone, seeing that even the great Kirchhoff thought 
himself justified in considering them as clouds. But much 
more sound and certain knowledge than this as to the nature 
of sun-spots has been gained: the vapours which affect the 
spot-level are now in part known ; what happens to spots in 
the various divisions of the sun-spot period is now more 
than suspected ; the velocity of the currents of the various 
vapours in the spot itself, as contradistinguished from that at 
higher levels, has been determined, while we are rapidly 
accumulating knowledge which we may hope will soon 
enable us to state the exact cause of the formation of a 
spot. 

To the outsider, however, most of the interest attaching 
to the recent work is associated with the prominences—and 
perhaps with reason, for here the unfolding has been of a 
really startling character to him. For the first time we have 
been permitted to enter into the mysteries of an unseen 
world, where the visible is beggared at every step. The 
eye and the telescope together tell us of a sun wondrous in 
its spots and its faculae, and there the record ends; but now 
the astronomer, as it were, “ fe/s from world to world,” and 
the spectroscope enables him to detect action as far removed 
from those ordinarily known to occur in the sun’s atmosphere 
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as the rushing hurricane is from the quiet ripple on some 
fern-girt pool. But if the new knowledge thus acquired has 
been of the sensational sort, it has at the same time been of 
surpassing value, embracing solar chemistry as well as solar 
physics and meteorology. Not only can we now watch 
tremendous eruptions from the very bowels of the sun; 
the descent of the cooler materials ; and the effect of mighty 
rushing winds, but we can divide the solar atmosphere, so to 
speak, into shells, and name the constituent materials, some 
of them new elements, of these shells, their simpler nature 
as we get higher in the sun’s atmosphere being due to a 
thinning out of the various gases and vapours. 

From these and other results, to which the space at our 
disposal does not allow us to allude, we have a thousand 
new problems to attack in solar physics. The spots have 
been found to have periods at which they are most and least 
numerous. Then is not this so with the prominences? 
Are the materials of the prominences always the same? Do 
they appear in zones as do the spots ?>—are types of hundreds 
of questions which will soon be answered. 

But this is not all, This solar work has given a life to 
terrestrial spectrum analysis that it did not possess before, 
and discovery in this branch of knowledge has gone on 
hand-in-hand with the new outcomes regarding the sun. 
The changes which take place in the spectra of the same 
substances submitted to different conditions have been 
studied, and the results of these enquiries have tremendous 
bearing not only upon the spectrum of the sun, but upon 
the spectrum of every star that shines. Hence a host of 
other enquiries. Do the lines in the solar spectrum change 
as well as the spots on the sun’s surface? Is their thickness 
always the same?—and then, knowing that this varying 
thickness is due to varying pressure, as the varying bright- 
ness is due to varying temperature, we have the further 
queries, Is the pressure of the hydrogen or the magnesium 
vapour visible outside the sun always the same ?—and, finally, 
Is the sun always of the same size ? 

These results, and these enquiries directly founded upon 
them, are on such a stupendous scale that the interest con- 
nected with them has broken bounds, and we find the 
general public as anxious to be informed as to these matters 
as scientific men themselves: hence a demand for popular 
expositions not only of the recent discoveries, but of the 
processes on which the new work is based and of the asso- 
ciated facts. 

The two books at the head of this article are among the 
attempts which have been made to supply this want: one of 
them is by Father Secchi, the Directory of the Observatory 
of the Roman College ; the other by Dr. Schellen, Director 
of the Realschule at Cologne. The books are, moreover, 
to a certain extent complementary to each other, as in the 
one we find the new work discussed in relation to the sun, 
while in the other spectrum analysis—the method of the 
work—is the author’s keynote. 

Let us deal with Father Secchi’s book first. In the first 
part, that dealing with the structure of the sun, we are intro- 
duced to the general aspect of the sun, and here, in the first 
hundred pages, we have certainly the most valuable part of the 
volume, for Father Secchi has a fine telescope, and observes 
in a locality where at times the air is peculiarly pure ; and as 
the various detailed descriptions are accompanied by draw- 
ings, many of them never before published, an exceedingly 
good idea may be gathered by the general reader of this 
class of observations, more especially as here and there very 
practical descriptions of the method of work are given. We 
may especially refer to pp. 66-80, in which the voiles roses, 
now and then seen in spots by means of the polarizing eye- 
piece in which no coloured glasses are employed, are referred 





to. The history of the spot of 23rd January, 1866, will be 
read with the greatest interest. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not preferred to 
postpone his general conclusions until the reader is in a 
position to bring all the now available knowledge to bear 
upon the enquiry, and that the conclusions are so scattered, 
and at the same time so contradictory, that Father Secchi 
may claim to have promulgated any of the ideas on sun- 
spots which may hereafter come to be established. At 
p- 64 we have two hypotheses given as to the formation of 
sun-spots, one the up-rush theory, the other the cyclone one. 
On this we read: “ Nous pouvons regarder la premitre 
opinion comme plus probable; le mode de formation des 
taches semble bien indiquer une éruption de l’intérieur vers 
lextérieur ;” elsewhere we find the cyclone preferred. ‘This, 
however, is a detail compared to Father Secchi’s expla- 
nation of the dark appearance of sun-spots which he appears 
to have settled entirely to his own satisfaction. Before we 
refer to this, however, we must say one word by way of 
introduction touching the hypothesis of Faye, to which 
we have before referred. Faye imagined a gaseous nucleus 
of intensely heated but feebly radiating gas. Balfour Stewart 
objected to this that a gas, if it were a feeble radiator, would 
be a feeble absorber, and that therefore we should see the 
photosphere on the other side of the sun through this gas, 
Father Secchi, who does not seem to see the reasoning on 
which this objection is based, writes: “On a objecté que 
le soleil ne saurait étre gazeux sans étre transparent,” and 
then refers to the adsorption in our own and the solar 
atmosphere to prove the contrary. Here, again, Father 
Secchi must take his choice. If the sun’s interior is hotter 
than the exterior, as he affirms elsewhere, these objections 
are those of one ignorant of the matter. 

The other portions of the work are chiefly remarkable for 
the skilful manner in which the author gives the idea that in 
all the recent progress he alone has borne the heat and 
burden of the day. Father Secchi has an idea of solar 
planetary tides ; he therefore states that the Kew pictures 
have not yet been reduced: he refers to the work which 
has established that sun-spots are regions of greater relative 
absorption. Here he states his conclusions have been 
endorsed by an observer who published the discovery some 
time before Secchi had repeated the observation. Father 
Secchi has not yet apparently observed with sufficient optical 
means to enable him to detect the alterations of wave-length 
due to the motion of the various gases and vapours (although 
he has stated that he has noticed an alteration of wave- 
length which he could only have seen had the sun’s rotation 
been some hundred times more rapid than we know it to 
be !) ; hence, in a line, he discards all reference to the pre- 
cious knowledge that has been acquired by this method of 
research. In the account of the use of the pile we find no 
mention of Henry, while the types of stars are not referred 
to Rutherford, as they should have been, and so on. Surely 
there should be nothing more disastrous for the reputation 
of a scientific man than such unfair dealing as this. It 
might be passed over with small notice in the production of 
a literary hack, who writes to sell, and who spices his pro- 
ductions with personalities in order that they may sell the 
better; but Father Secchi is not a literary hack, and he is 
not compelled to write books, and, when he does, he should 
add to his reputation for scientific research which has 
covered a wide field by placing it before the world with a 
higher regard for justice than that he has shown in too many 
instances, especially in regard to English work. 

In Dr. Schellen we have an author much less practically 
acquainted with the researches on which he treats than 
Father Secchi, and to this must be attributed not only a 
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want of arrangement here and there, where we find the same 
work taken up over and over again, and the point of some 
of the recent observations and experiments missed—whence 
comes a curious rating of their importance—but also now 
and then an apparent unfairness, which will strike the 
reader conversant with the subject, but which, we believe, 
is unintentional. 

We have first a description of the artificial sources of 
light and heat, followed by an account of the properties 
of light and of its analogies with sound, refraction, of course, 
holding a high place. We then get several chapters de- 
scribing the various simple and compound spectroscopes in 
use, and the methods of showing and observing the various 
phenomena are stated. In the third part of the volume, the 
application of spectrum analysis to the study of the various 
celestial bodies is stated at great length. Here the illus- 
trations are of the highest order, and the reproductions of 
the various standard maps of the solar spectrum are simply 
perfect, while full reference is made to the memoirs both of 


Kirchhoff and Angstrom, as well as to all the recent memoirs 
touching both sun, stars, comets, nebulae, and so on, the 
recent eclipse observations being also discussed. 

This must suffice us as a general description of the plan 
of the work. 

In fact, the attempt made by Schellen is on the whole 
admirable in design and perfect in tone; and had the 
English translators, the Misses Lassell—who have done 
their part of the work in a most creditable manner— 
been fortunate enough to have found an editor com- 
petent to set themselves and the author right where a 
detailed knowledge of the subject was required, and with 
the same desire to do justice as the author himself has 
shown, the book might have been made as perfect as to the 
text as it is in its general scope, and its illustrations. In- 
stead, however, of “crowning the edifice,” and supplying 
defects, the editor has chosen to mar its symmetry with 
glaring blotches in the worst possible style. 

Thus, in the elementary portion of the subject, we are 
treated to the terms “refractory index,” p. 386; “ position 
of minimum of (s7c) deviation,” p. 78; and we are told, 
p. 89, that “the dispersion of light is therefore to be clearly 
distinguished from refraction,” the term deviation not being 
introduced. On p. 90 we have the general statement that 
“if the whole length of the solar spectrum be divided into 
too equal parts, the proportions of the colours will be as 
follows—red 12, orange 7, yellow 13, green 17, blue 17, 
indigo 11, and violet 23,” without a word of reference as 
to the material of the prism, or to the irrationality of the 
spectrum. At p. 101, where continuous and ‘discontinuous 
spectra are introduced, we find no word of the important 
discovery made by Frankland, that at high pressures the 
spectra of gases and vapours are as continuous as those of 
solids or liquids. On p. 115 we find the differential action 
utilised in direct-vision spectroscopes lucidly described as 
due to the “ remaining rays” after the “‘ dispersive power of 
the flint-glass ” has been “ partially destroyed” by the crown- 
glass. On p. 48 the separation of the poles of the electric 
lamp is thus described: ‘The separation-is accomplished 
by the racks G and /, which before moved forwards, being 
made to go backwards by means of two connected cog- 
wheels, which can back them in either direction, a con- 
trivance which helps to make the electric lamp one of the 
most complicated,” &c. On p. 431, “‘motion-forms” of pro- 
minences, that is, the apparent forms seen with a fine slit, 
and due to alterations of wave length merely, are given 
as the actual forms of prominences! But after all, these 
are small matters, which are referred to as showing that the 
ordinary duties of an editor have to a large extent been 





neglected. What then has the editor done to the book? 
He has “enriched” it with notes against many of which, 
I believe, every true man of science who takes up the work 
will loudly protest. Having in an evil moment promised 
to review the book, I am bound to keep my promise, but 
the task of reading through these notes I confess has been 
one from which anyone having any belief in the ennobling 
influence of scientific work might well shrink. Let me 
quote one :— 

‘* In Mr. Lockyer’s communication to the Royal Society in October, 
1866, there was no statement of a method of observation or of the 
principles on which the spectroscope might reveal the red flames. 
His suggestion consisted only of the following question : ‘ May not the 
spectroscope afford us evidence of the existence of the red flames which 
total eclipses have revealed to us in the sun’s atmosphere, although they 
escape all other methods of observation at other times ?’?”—P. 417. 


This requires no comment, except that it is noteworthy 
that this craving to deprive others of credit should be so 
closely associated with such a lack of skill; for it is con- 
fessed, p. 378, that, “when the position of the lines was 
known, Huggins saw them instantly with the same spec- 
troscope (two prisms of 60°) which he had previously used 
in vain.” 

The author's account of the methods of viewing the 
prominences has given the editor an opportunity of treating 
the book in his peculiar manner. Let us take Sir John 
Herschel’s description of the two methods.* We have first 


the reference to Mr. Huggins’ arrangement, which consisted 


in “widening the slit sufficiently to admit of the whole pro- 
minence being included in its field, and absorbing the light 
of other refrangibilities so admitted by a ruby glass;” by 
these means “he was enabled distinctly to perceive at one 
view the form of the prominence.” We then read, “Almost 
immediately after, Mr. Lockyer succeeded, by merely widen- 
ing the slit of his spectroscope, w#thout the use of any ab- 
sorptive media, in obtaining a clear view of the forms in 
question.” 

In the opinion of Sir John Herschel, then, there certainly 
was a difference between the two methods, and yet the 
editor charges the author with inaccuracy when he refers to 
this difference. 

But this is not all. In Mr. Huggins’ communication to 
the Royal Society we read:t “A spectroscope was used ; 
a narrow slit was inserted after the train of prisms, before the 
object-glass of the little telescope. ‘This slit Limited the light 
entering the telescope to that of the refrangibility of the part 
of the spectrum immediately about the bright line coincident 
with C.” Observe the reiteration, “ after the train of prisms,” 
“before the object-glass of the little telescope,” limiting 
“the light entering the telescope.” Although the veriest 
tyro will recognise the absurdity of this position of the 
slit to serve the purpose stated, the position is referred to 
no less than three times. The editor now rewards the 
generosity of those who have hitherto refrained from pointing 
out this monstrous blunder by asserting, in a foot-note to 
the book under notice, as a correction to his communication 
to the Royal Society, that “ the slit was placed in the focus 
of the small telescope, and not before the object-glass” 
(p. 423). The value to be placed on such a statement as 
this, in such a connection, we will leave the reader to 
determine. 

Enough, however, of these parasitic growths, which, we 
trust, will disappear in a second edition, in the interests 
of author, translators, and publisher, all of whom deserve 
the thanks of all true friends of science for the production of 
this magnificent volume, which in its present dress, it must 





* Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, 11th edition, p. 723. 
+ Proc, R.S. vol. xvii. p. 302. 
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again be pointed out, is due to the efforts of two accom- 
plished English ladies. May we hail this as a sign of the 
times ! J. N. Lockyer. 


Notes and Intelligence. 


The Quarterly has a carefully reasoned and, on the whole, penetrat- 
ing article on Mr. J. S. Mill: somewhat too fragmentary and décousw, 
being rather an aggregate of criticisms on special points in his works 
than a real criticism of his philosophy. The reviewer seems to want 
the faculty of synthesis, the absence of which he signalises as a defect 
in Mr. Mill—a charge which is partly just, and partly mistakes for want 
of comprehtnsiveness in view and effort a cautious determination to 
state only definite results. The writer considers Mr. Mill's strength 
to be shown neither in the region of practice nor in that of the most 
abstract speculation, but in dealing with ‘‘ the broad conceptions which 
are neither traced back to the fountain-head nor forward to the final 
issue, but which are based on reality and therefore strong.” This 
estimate seems judicious, and so do most of the detailed criticisms, with 
the exception of an attack on the familiar economic proposition that the 
effective demand for labour is that of the capitalist and not of the con- 
sumer : here the critic’s objections seem perverse and superficial, and 
his style unwarrantably supercilious and violent. But most of the meta- 
physical and logical points are well taken: as (1) that Mr. Mill follows 
at once the mentalistic and materialistic lines of phenomenalism with- 
out really reconciling them ; (2) that he has qualified his nominalism 
till it has become conceptualism without his being aware of it ; (3) that 
in attempting to distinguish ‘‘ cause” from ‘‘actually constant ante- 
cedent ” he has to introduce the notion ‘‘ unconditional,” while yet 
holding that not even the law of causation can be unconditionally 
affirmed. However, in his remarks on this latter point, the reviewer 
makes it evident that (though the article is entitled, ‘* Mr. J. S. Mill and 
his School”) he has not read Bain’s Logic, where the causal nexus is 
referred to persistence of force. This extension of his reading might 
have modified his surely unfounded charge against this school as ‘‘ ad- 
dictos jurare in verba magistri.” Every writer of Mr. Mill’s influence 
has a crowd of followers of this sort: but no one has done more to 
foster independence of thought in the really serious thinkers who re- 
ceived their first impulse from him. The reviewer must have been 
thinking of philosophers of the dinner-table or the daily press. 


Geography. 

A New Caravan Route from Wadai to Egypt.—Writing from 
Alexandria to the president of the Italian Geographical Society, M. 
Jules Poncet says: ‘“‘ A perfectly new route through the Sahara to 
Egypt has been opened. About forty-five days ago (from July of last 
year) a great caravan of 2000 camels, with 400 cwts. of ivory, several cwts. 
of ostrich feathers, tamarinds, and from 700 to 800 slaves (the number 
remaining of 3000 who started with the caravan), came from Wadai to 
Egypt, reaching the Nile two or three hours’ distance below the pyramids 
of Gizeh, without having touched upon the route from Sioot to Darfur. 
This is a new source of wealth for Egypt, and of misfortune for the 
victims of slavery.” Commenting on this in the Afittheilungen, Dr. 
Petermann remarks that as yet there is not one direct route known 
from Wadai to Egypt. Fresnel, indeed, notices that from Kebabo, 
the chief point in the oasis of Kufarah, lying on the trade route 
from Wadai to Bengazi, an old route passes to the eastward, which 
probably led to the Egyptian oasis of Dakhel, while some degrees 
southward traces of an ancient way to Egypt, branching eastward from 
the former, are said to have been found. Has one or other of these 
abandoned routes again been brought into use, or has this great caravan 
chosen a new course? We would strongly urge upon Europeans living 
in Egypt the importance of examining this question ; by this means 
they, like Fresnel, could render important service to the geography of 
the unknown eastern Sahara. 


The Topography of Europe.—Since the year 1856, Herr Emil 
von Sydow has annually published in the A/ittheilungen careful reports 
on the standpoints of European chartography, which by their great 
critical value have had an influence on both government and private 
undertakings. In his last report, which appears in the current number 
of the journal, von Sydow, in dealing with the Austrian government 
maps, draws attention to the great importance of the adoption of a scale 
uniform with that which has been found most suitable in other parts of 
Europe. It has been proposed in Austria to reduce the original manu- 
script surveys of the country, which are on a scale of g;45, of nature, to 
that of zsh55 (a little less than 1 inch to 1 English mile) for the per- 
manent topographical map of the country. Herr von Sydow is of opinion 
that a reduction to jggg5 would be in every way more suitable : firstly, 
because this scale would amply suffice to clearly show by far the greater 


part of the natural or cultivated features of the Austro-Hungarian 





Empire ; and, secondly, because in those parts which are very minutely 
and artifically divided, the scale of »3\;5 would not be sufficiently large, 
and a change to ;5);; for these districts would be desirable. He arrives 
at this view after many years’ use of maps of France, Belgium, Rhenish 
Provinces, and Westphalia, which are drawn on the closely neighbour- 
ing scale of ggjs5- Prussia is on the point of altering the scale of its 


. map of the western parts of the monarchy from ggig5 tO yoahoq, and this 


change will render the entire map of northern Germany uniform. 
Saxony has fixed the scale of its new survey map at yoghop 3 the Dufour 
map of Switzerland is also on this scale; and the countries of South 
Germany which lie between them must soon adopt it; Sweden and 
Norway in the north, and Italy southward, have chosen the ygg)55 scale,. 
and yet between these it is proposed to have a map of the whole Austrian. 
Empire on one slightly larger. This scheme cannot but be strongly 
deprecated, as it is directly opposed to all ideas of international unity ; 
should it be carried out, and the map be prepared on the ,3\55 scale, a 
change to that which has been more generally adopted could only be 
looked for after a long lapse of years. Perhaps a reduction to ypjh55 may 
yet be determined on ; we suggest it in the interests of many. 


Physiology. 

The First Stages in the Development of the Ova of the 
Common Trout.—Dr. Klein gives a good description of the first 
stages in the development of the trout (Sa/mo fario) in the fifth number 
of the Monthly Microscopical Journal. He states that up to the sixth 
hour the fertilised ovum presents a nearly uniform aspect under the 
microscope. It appears as a dull globe enveloped in a. thick vitelline 
membrane, with irregularly distributed fat-globules. The earliest time 
he was able to perceive an indication of the blastoderm was after five 
hours and forty-five minutes, when it appeared as a small, more\ opaque, 
irregularly outlined spot, around which the fat-globules are accu- 
mulated ; at the tenth hour the blastoderm is elevated into a little 
mound lying in a saucer-like depression of the yolk, and soon after it 
exhibits slow amoeboid movements. A median furrow then appears, 
which, some hours later, is crossed by one at right angles, these two 
furrows being visible at the end of the first day. At the end of the 
second day the surface of the blastoderm is so divided by furrows as to 
exhibit eight knobs, but after this the arrangement of the knobs or of 
the intervening furrows is irregular. Segmentation of the blastoderm 
into a mulberry-like mass is completed in nine days at the shortest. 
As regards the expansion of the blastoderm on the saucer-like depression 
of the yolk, and the large elements which are to be found on the 
bottom of the segmentation cavity, Dr. Klein compares the growth of 
the blastoderm round the yolk globe to a cap, the peripheral part 
of which is thickened, and in regard to the foundation of the embryo at 
the peripheral thickening, he has but little to add to the account given 
by Stricker in Max Schultze’s Archiv, vol. v. Dr. Klein considers the 
large elements at the base of the segmentation cavity to be products 
of the blastoderm ; that is, they are left behind upon the saucer-like 
depression of the yolk, as the blastoderm is lifted from the yolk. The 
first trace of the embryo is a knob-shaped prominence, which slopes 
towards the centre at one spot of the peripheral thickening at about the: 
fifteenth or sixteenth day after fecundation. On the following day this 
prominence projects still farther inward, and the internal, or what 
afterwards becomes the cephalic, extremity stretches like a cord towards 
the centre of the germinal area, The first indication of a dorsal groove 
appears at the cephalic extremity of the embryonal elevation ; and from 
the sides of the latter, where the groove is deepest, two cords run forwards 
to the centre of the germinal area, and meet over the cephalic extremity 
of the embryo to form what may be called the ‘‘ secondary elevation.” 
On the-twentieth day the blastoderm has grown round the yolk so far 
that a portion of the yolk no larger than a pin’s head is exposed ; on 
the following day the blastoderm has'grown completely round the yolk. 
The presence of an opening, which subsequently becomes the anus, as 
Stricker and Rusconi describe, cannot therefore be admitted. 


The Amount of Caffein contained in Coffee, and its Action on 
the Body.—Dr. Herrmann Aubert contributes a long paper on this 
subject to the last part (xii.) of Pfiiger’s Archiv fiir Physiologie for 1872. 
He observes that though the amount of caffein in the berry is well 
known, no researches have been made upon the actual quantity con- 


sumed in a cup of ordinary drinking coffee, and although the usual) 


modes of preparation seem well adapted to exhaust the berry of all its 
useful constituents, there still remains various open questions whether 
it should be lightly or strongly roasted, whether one or more supplies 
of boiling water are required, and whether prolonged boiling is of 
any value. The same questions are unanswered in the case of tea. 
Opinions also vary in regard to the action of coffee : Johannsen denies 
the tetanising influence of coffee on muscle generally ; Leven maintains 
that it excites and then paralyses the heart ; whilst Falk and Stuhlmann 
admit only a remarkable retardation of the cardiac-beats as its effect. 
The author gives the following table to show the amount of caffein 
contained in raw coffee :— 
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Per cent. 
» o°8 

Graham, Stenhouse, and Campbell 2 Plantation . vont 
Martinique . ...- -« 0°36 
Alexandria 0°24 
oe 2 ¢ 6 « © « 0°25 
Mocha . o*2I 
Cayenne 0°20 
Domingo . . « + « e« o°17 
Mocha. « . © e « « 0°6 

0° 5-0" 729 
o- 


§ Native Ceylon coffee . 


Robiques and Boutron « « e 


Débereiner . . « 6 « «@ 
Versmann. . - « « 
Pecetli. « «+ « © *& 
Aubert (with chloroform) 


. 0*709-0'849 
Aubert then describes his experiments in detail, which show: (1) That 
in our ordinary mode of infusion four-fifths of the caffein is dissolved 
.in the filtrate, scarcely one-fifth remaining in the grounds. (2) But 
little caffein is lost when the bean is roasted till it is perfectly black, 
and the amount of extractive matter taken up by boiling water is 
almost the same whether the bean is slightly or strongly roasted. He 
thinks Frerich’s estimate that a cup of coffee infusion obtained from one 
ounce of coffee contains from féUr to five grains of caffein rather too 
high, and is wholly unable to explain Leven’s extraordinary statement 
that every one consumes 1°7 grammes of caffein daily. As regards 
the physiological action of caffein, its most remarkable effects are the 
production of increased excitability of the spinal cord and tetanus. 
This last is produced in frogs by the subcutaneous injection of 0°005 of 
a gramme, in rabbits by 0°120 of a gramme, and in cats and dogs by 
0° 200 of a gramme, in the last three cases the solution being introduced 
into the jugular vein. Aubert was unable to obtain any evidence of 
increased excitability in the nerves or in the muscles ; but the muscles, 
-apart from the tetanus, become somewhat stiff. The tetanus is only of 
a transitory nature, and, if artificial respiration be maintained, soon 
disappears. ‘The action of caffein on the heart he finds somewhat 
complex. Its immediate effect is acceleration accompanied by dimi- 
nution of the blood-pressure (showing in a striking manner the inde- 
pendency of these two conditions), due, he believes, to a more or 
less intense paralysis of the ganglionic nerves of the heart. Lastly, he 
-doubts much that coffee owes its popularity to the caffein it contains, 
-but attributes this rather to its enlivening action. 


: Yellow Java —e ; 


Botany. 

Modifications in the Habits of Plants through the Prolonged 
Influence of Climate.—M. Alphonse De Candolle contributes to the 
Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, No. 174 (June 15), a 
record of some interesting experiments on the extent to which the 
habits of plants are modified by the climate of the locality where they 
are grown, a subject of considerable importance in connection with the 
question of acclimatisation. He obtained seeds of three species of 
European distribution, Sisymbrium officinale, Senecio vulgaris, and 
Trifolium repens, from widely separated localities— Moscow, Edinburgh, 
Palermo, and Montpellier—and sowed them, at the same time and under 
similar conditions, at Geneva, attention being specially directed to any 
differences they might exhibit during the period between sowing and 
germination and between germination and maturity. The general 
results arrived at were that the seeds originally from higher latitudes 
were somewhat quicker in germinating, and also somewhat quicker in 
arriving at maturity, than those from warmer countries; and this 
difference was developed to a greater extent in the second generation. 
M. De Candolle does not, however, consider the experiments to have 
been on a sufficiently extensive scale for much reliance to be placed on 
his results. 

Absorption of Water by the Leaves of Plants.—Prof. Asa Gray, 
in arecent number of Sidiiman’s Fournal of Science and Arts (June), 
finds, as the result of the most recent investigations on this much 
controverted subject, that although, under normal conditions, plants 
.absorb water only through the root and stem, yet when, owing to injury 
or any other cause, the stem is unable to perform this function, the 
leaves then acquire the power of absorbing it in the liquid, but 
apparently not in the gaseous form. 

The present year has been rich in the commencement of several new 
journals devoted to botanical science. With January was started a 
fortnightly French magazine, under the title of Yournal de Botanique, 
pure et appliquée, edited by M. G. Huberson, to contain original articles, 
translations, and extracts, with abstracts of the botanical communi- 
cations to the Académie des Sciences. The first part of a new periodical, 
entitled Zhe Transactions of the St. Petersburg Imperial Botanic 
‘Garden, is dated 1871, but has only recently reached this country. 
The Yorkshire Naturalists’ Recorder, published under the auspices of 
the West Riding Consolidated Naturalists’ Society, the first number of 
which appeared on July 1, is devoted to natural history in all its 
branches. Still more recently the first number has been issued of a small 
monthly periodical, entitled Grevil/ea, a medium of intercommunica- 
ition of students in all branches of cryptogamic botany, edited by the 
«well-known cryptogamist, Mr. M. C. Cooke. The Yournal of Botany, 
edited, since the death of Dr. Seemann, by Dr. Trimen, of the British 





Museum, has, since the commencement of the year, adopted the very 
useful practice of giving the titles of all articles on botanical science 


tn lg during the preceding month, in all journals, both English and 
oreign. 
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History. 


The Foundation of French Predominance in Europe. [/einrich 
TV.und Philip 111, Die Begriindung des franzisischen Ucbergewichts 
in Europa, 1598-1610. Von Dr. Martin Philippson. I. Theil.] 
Berlin; Franz Duncker, 1870. 


Tuts book could scarcely have appeared more opportunely. 
At a time like the present, when the European predomi- 
nance of France has received so severe a shock, it will be 
of peculiar interest to observe the beginning of that develop- 
ment of which we are now witnessing the end. 

The problem which Dr. Philippson has undertaken to solve 
had not as yet been considered in its full detail. The main 
outline was sketched in Ranke’s French History in his usual 
masterly style, but the plan of his work did not allow him to 
go much into particulars. In 1857 Poirson’s great work 
on Zhe Reign of Henri IV. appeared, a model of accurate 
research and application, fully worthy of the “ prize Gobert ” 
which the French Academy twice awarded it. As to 
the inner development of France the book is invaluable 
and quite exhaustive; hardly any printed materials have 
escaped the author’s notice. But owing to the sparing use 
made of documentary sources of information, he has not 
communicated much that is important as to foreign affairs. 
Philippson’s book fills up this gap in a very convenient 
manner. On the one side, he has had a special eye to the 
political developments of the time; on the other, he was 
enabled to follow out the details of the history, and bring 
to light many new and interesting events and points of 
view. For the main importance of the book depends on 
the thorough and comprehensive researches made among 
the archives and libraries of Berlin, Brussels, and Paris, at 
which last place the Spanish documents from Simancas on 
this subject are preserved. 

The author begins with the year 1598. ‘Till that time the 
religious wars had distracted France at home, and crippled 
her influence abroad. Only when the peace of Vervins 
(May 2, 1598) had put an end to the civil wars, could the 
power of the state collect and develop itself. Here, therefore, 
the opportunity naturally offered itself for giving in the first 
chapter a comparative view of the condition of the chief 
European powers, especially of France and Spain. It soon 
becomes clear how the balance will incline between them 
at last, though not at the immediate moment: Spain, how- 
ever great she may outwardly appear to be, has the germs 
of decay within her. Already the narrow-minded rule of 
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Philip II., despotic in political as well as in religious matters, 
had begun the change ; under his successor, Philip III. (or 
rather under the incapable administration of his all-powerful 
favourite, the Duke of Lerma), it became still more visible. 
Exhausting wars, the colonization of foreign countries, the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes, had even, under Philip IL, 
reduced the population of Spain herself from 10,000,000 
to 8,000,000. And how completely had every movement 
of life been checked in them! The liberties of the estates 
had been destroyed, all free utterance persecuted by the 
Inquisition, while the system of finance and taxation was 
the most irrational that can be imagined. The clergy 
held a fifth of the landed property; the Archbishop of 
Toledo had an income of 300,000 crowns (840,000 thalers), 
equivalent to at least three times as much at the present 
value of money. The high customs duties kept the pro- 
vinces quite apart from each other; the export of coin was 
forbidden, commerce crippled by regulations that defeated 
their own object, especially by the “ Alcavala,” that is, the 
exaction of a tenth of all goods sold or exchanged. The 
home commerce would have been annihilated but for smug- 
gling and fraud. Such statements, which we have no space 
to go further into, enable us to conceive how, notwithstand- 
ing the receipts from the colonies, the prosperity of the 
nation was always falling lower and lower, while the financial 
distress of the government continued to increase. Only the 
army, and especially the Spanish infantry, still kept up some- 
what of the fame of the man who had created it, the great 
Gonsalvo (erroneously called Gasper in p. 39) of Cordova. 

In France, on the contrary, with much less influence 
abroad, we can see all the germs of a fresh and prosperous 
development. In 1598, the revenue of 9,000,000 crowns 
(19,000,000 thalers) just balanced the expenditure, and was 
capable of considerable expansion. Absolutism was still 
kept in check by the provincial estates, the municipal 
liberties, the (judicial) parliaments, above all by the sepa- 
ration of the religious confessions. In France, as in Ger- 
many, neither of the two parties had succumbed to the 
other. ‘The Reformed party had put their leader on the 
throne—not however till he had (at least outwardly) con- 
formed to the creed of the opposite side. Yet by inclination 
as well as through necessity he always paid every possible 
consideration to his oldest and truest friends, and the 
Reformed were protected by widely extended privileges 
against the enmity of their foes, and any oppression by the 
royal officials. Besides such elements of resistance, the long 
wars had made rest a necessity, and created in the great 
majority of the nation a readiness to join the side of a prince 
who maintained order and security. All might be attained 
when a firm and skilful hand knew how to unite and employ 
the existing resources. 

This was shown at once in the contest for the marquisate 
of Saluzzo, which our author has described in his second 
chapter with complete—almost too complete—detail. By 
the treaty of Vervins this little district was to have come to 
France. But the ambition of Charles Emanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, aimed at attaching it to his own house by all the 
devices of policy, and with the assistance of Spain—really 
against his own interest, which would have required him to 
obtain support in Italy against his mighty ally by means of 
France. The duke was able for a long time to protract the 
matter, by negotiations, and then by a visit to Paris. At last 
the king’s patience was worn out, and on August 11, 1600, 
he declared war, the issue of which was rapid and decisive. 
Deprived of nearly half his dominions, and deserted by 
Spain, the duke had, on January 17, 1601, to submit to terms 
of peace. France, it is true, gave up the distant and isolated 
marquisate, but she received instead important possessions 





of Savoy west of the Alps, the county of Bresse with 200,000 
inhabitants instead of 25,000. The relations with Spain 
also became peaceful about the same time. Henri had 
already, in April 1600, sent Count Rochepot as ambassador 
to Madrid, and after the peace of Lyons the Spanish king, 
on May 27, 1601, brought himself to take the formal oath 
of peace. When a little later, in September 1601, the same 
week gave the Spanish king a daughter and the French king 
a son, Henri began to plan a marriage between them, which 
he hoped would give his son the Spanish Netherlands as his 
bride’s dower. The interesting negotiations on this point 
in the autumn of 1601 are published by Dr. Philippson for 
the first time from the despatches of the Spanish ambassador 
Tassis among the Simancas papers. Perrens’ well-known 
work, Les Mariages espagnols sous le Rigne de Henri IV, 
thus receives a considerable supplement. 

It was almost more difficult to maintain peace at home 
than abroad. What a hostile position the confessions still 
held towards each other! There were some men, endowed 
with a freer insight, who recommended toleration, freedom 
of conscience, and equalisation of rights between the two 
confessions. Henri’s trusted minister, Sully, inclined to these 
views, and his co-religionists reproached him bitterly with 
addressing the pope as “Holy Father.” The king, too, 
was indifferent as regards dogmatic distinctions, whether it 
was that he really had attained a clearer insight into the 
essential nature of religion, or that he was without the 
religious sense itself. In either case his manner of think- 
ing was extremely advantageous to France. But what diffi- 
culties he encountered in carrying out his views among 
the Catholics, and no less among those who held his earlier 
faith! The Reformed, in fact, formed a state within the state. 
Only after long negotiations did they bring themselves to allow 
their governing body to be, to a certain extent, dependent 
on the king. ‘These negotiations had been going on since 
1596; at last the leaders of the Huguenots gave way, and 
Henri signed, April 15, 1598, at Nantes, the famous Edict. 

Besides the religious opposition, there was also an aristo- 
cratic one—not dangerous through its own power, but only 
when leaning on foreign help. Already, during the war of 
Saluzzo, Savoy and Spain placed their main trust in Marshal 
Biron, who, after having been one of Henri’s most zealous 
and useful servants, and holding the highest places of 
honour, dazzled by success, had been led on by a boundless 
ambition to make himself a tool of his sovereign’s foes. 
While at the head of a French army in January 1601, he 
had concluded an agreement which even the Constable 
of Bourbon would have hardly brought himself to agree 
to. Marseilles was to belong to Spain, the French pro- 
vinces were to be separated from each other as indepen- 
dent districts, except that they (likc the German princes) 
might choose an “over-lord.” As his reward Biron was 
to have a relation of the Spanish king as his wife, with a 
rich dowry, and the duchy of Burgundy as hereditary in 
his family. However wild these plans sound, yet this 
danger lay in them for Henri, that Biron succeeded in 
uniting himself with all the other elements of opposition. 
Discontented Catholics who could not forgive the king the 
Edict of Nantes, the Reformed whom his conversion had 
displeased, great nobles who could not forget their previous 
state of independence, and besides these a great personal 
following, attached themselves to Biron. In addition to 
this, a new tax had caused great discontents and even dis- 
turbances in some of the southern provinces. Of all these 


circumstances the restless, ambitious viceroy of Milan, the 
Duke of Fuentes, hoped to avail himself, to strike a great 
blow against France, which would compensate Spain for her 
ill-success against England and Algiers. 
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Henri himself was not free from anxiety. He tried to 
win back Biron by entrusting him with the government of 
Guienne, and with important embassies to Switzerland and 
England. In London (according to De Thou, Sully, and 
other contemporary writers), Queen Elizabeth showed the 
former favourite of the French king from a window of the 
Tower the head of her own former favourite, Essex, whom 
she had beheaded just before. “If the king, my brother” 
(she added), “followed my advice, the heads of the factious 
and rebellious should soon be placed on the gates of Paris 
as a terrible warning, just as now on those of London.” 
This story about the head of Essex does not seem to me so 
trustworthy as it does to the author. Camden, in his Aznals 
of Queen Elizabeth (Leyden, 1649, iv. 822), says expressly 
that Essex’ head was buried with his body; he confirms, 
however, the account of the words which Elizabeth made 
use of to Biron. In any case the marshal neglected this 
last warning also, and Henri was forced to take extreme 
measures. Now, however, it became clear how the 
monarchy had gained in power. ‘The king had only to 
appear, and the contumacious provinces became obedient. 
The great men tried to escape by flight or submission. 
Biron, deserted by his followers, betrayed by his confidents, 
dared not refuse to obey the king’s summons to the court. 
He reached Fontainebleau June 12, two days afterwards he 
was apprehended, and on July 31, 1602, executed in the 
court of the Bastille. 

Dr. Philippson has traced all the threads of this remark- 
able conspiracy, and been able, with the help of MS. 
materials, to bring much that is new to light. A special 
excursus at the end of the work gives a full account of 
the sources of information. He judges the marshal— 
I think rightly—with more severity than Ranke has done, 
and brings out clearly the absurd, immoral character of 
Biron’s scheme. Henri has been much blamed for letting 
the sentence against Biron be executed. We may doubt, 
indeed, whether greater tenderness towards one who had 
been such a zealous and deserving follower would not have 
done honour to his character, but his severity proved highly 
beneficial to his government. After Biron’s fall opposition 
ceased ; for the first time Henri found himself in full and 
undisturbed possession of his dignity and power. 

The fourth and last chapter of this volume begins there- 
fore most appropriately with well executed characters of the 
king and his leading ministers. As the chief among them 
appears Maximilian de Bethune, Marquis de Rosny, better 
known under his later title as Duke of Sully. In his lifetime 
much hated and reviled, he has been compensated for this 
since his death, in our author’s judgment, more than is his 
due. He provided carefully for his own fame by his well- 
known book, the Oececonomies royales, which down to the pre- 
sent time (by Poirson, Lacombe, and others) has been used as 
a trustworthy authority of the highest value. But Dr. Philipp- 
son shows by many examples (pp. 235, 325, 363) how often 
his self-love has led the duke into inaccuracies and even 
into manifest falsifications, and how untrustworthy in general 
his assertions are. A Munich scholar, Dr. Ritter, has lately 
shown (Adhandl. der bayrischen Academie der Wissenschaften, 
III. Classe, XI. Band, III. Abtheilung) in a special treatise 
that even the so-called “great plan” ascribed to Henri, 
viz. the formation of a European commonwealth of states, 
must be regarded as an invention of Sully’s own. 

The rest of the chapter is devoted to the political develop- 
ment of our part of the world in the three following years, 
and especially to the relations between France and Spain. 
The author has, not unfairly, given it the title of “ the hollow 
peace.” Both states still shrunk from an open declaration 
of war. Henri thought the time not yet favourable; he 





therefore rejected Elizabeth’s repeated proposals for an 
alliance against Spain, ;and resumed in November 1062 
the old plans for the marriage ; the Spaniards tried a little 
later, through the intermediation of the pope. to establish 
friendly relations with him. But secretly both continued 
to work against each other, without being by any means 
particular in the choice of means. Even during the peace 
Henry did not hesitate to favour plans for a sudden attack 
on the fortress of Pampeluna, and when the monks had 
convinced the pious king of Spain that he might (in the 
interest of religion and his crown) unite himself, con- 
trary to his oath, with rebellious Huguenots against Henri, 
even the “‘ Most Christian” king did not hesitate, in order to 
injure the house of Habsburg, to stir up the Turks, whether 
against Hungary or against Spain. For years he was even 
connected with Philip’s Mahomedan subjects, the Moriscoes, 
who, driven to despair by intolerable oppression, gladly 
took the opportunity to unite themselves with the enemy 
of Spain for vengeance and revolt. On this Dr. Philippson 
communicates new information of great interest, taken from 
the memoranda of the governor of Bearn, the Duke of La 
Force. The insurrection which was to have begun with the 
burning of Valencia was just ready to break out when the 
Spaniards, warned in time by their spies, quenched it in 
the blood of its leaders. Bribery and espionage were then 
the most favourite means of political skill. The Spaniards 
had even succeeded in gaining over the trusted secretary of 
the French minister of foreign affairs, the Marquis of Villeroi. 
This man, Nicolas l’Hoste, betrayed the most important 
despatches to the Spaniards, so that the instructions for the 
French ambassadors usually came to Lerma’s knowledge 
before they did to that of the persons to whom they were 
addressed. This game lasted several years, till at length (May 
1604) it was betrayed by another spy. L’Hoste was drowned 
in the Marne in trying to fly, and the French had to content 
themselves with tearing his body into pieces by four horses 
on the Place de la Gréve. 

We cannot follow our author in detail through his repre- 
sentation of the struggle between French and Spanish in- 
fluence in the most different regions—in Switzerland, Italy, 
England, Germany, as also in the East. Once only the 
Spaniards had the advantage. In especial it was an in- 
estimable gain when the death of Elizabeth in 1603 rid 
them of their most dangerous foe, and they could enter 
into friendly relations with her successor, King James. But 
in most cases they failed against the strong and skilful 
policy of the French king. In Italy the Duke of Savoy 
passed over to Henri’s side, especially after the attempt to 
master Geneva by a night attack had failed (Dec. 22, 1602). 
Even in the conclave which followed the death of Clement 
VIII. French influence proved superior to that of Spain. 
The Cardinal of Medici, nearly related to the Queen of 
France, ascended the papal throne under the name of 
Leo XI., April 1, 1605. He died twenty-seven days after, 
but his successor, Camillo Borghese, raised to be pope, May 
16, under the name of Paul V., was also more favourable 
to the French than to the Spaniards. With these events, 
and the relations of England to France and Spain, the first 
volume of this useful and attractive book comes to an end. 
We shall await the next with lively interest. 


HERMANN HUFFER. 


A Translation of that Portion of Domesday Book which relates to 
Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire. By CharlesGowen Smith. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


Very much will have to be done ere the Conqueror’s Survey 
becomes as intelligible to students as we should wish it to 
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be, but that labour will, it is probable, take the form of com- 
mentary, not of translation. A very slight knowledge of 
Latin qualifies any one who possesses Robert Kelham’s 
Domesday Book Illustrated for turning the record into 
English in such a manner as to satisfy most people who are 
not acquainted with the original, but it requires a com- 
bination of qualities such as are very rarely found, if in- 
deed they have ever been found at all, to justify a man in 
undertaking the task of presenting a document so bristling 
with difficulties in a translated form. Mr. Smith is not the 
first person who has attempted to turn the Lincolnshire 
portion of Domesday into the vernacular. William Bawdwen, 
a Yorkshire clergyman, vicar of Hooton-Pagnell, published 
at Doncaster, in 1809, a translation of the Dom Boc for the 
counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, Rutland, and Lincoln. 
He was a good mediaeval scholar and a conscientious work- 
man who availed himself to the utmost of the lights furnished 
by the elder antiquaries. As a translation we do not think 
any one at the present day could greatly surpass it, but it is 
devoid of notes, and the glossary is thin, poor, and inaccu- 
rate. Bawdwen had probably no personal knowledge of 
Lincolnshire. If he had known the county, he could not 
have been so much at fault as he constantly was in his iden- 
tification of the Domesday villages with those to be found on 
the modern map. 

Mr. Smith’s translation differs but slightly from the elder 
one, the variations indeed are so very few that it is 
obvious, though he does not tell us of it, that Bawdwen’s 
version is the basis on which his has been constructed. 

Where differences do occur, Mr. Smith is almost always in 
the wrong, ¢.g. in the second line of the Zerra Regis we 
find, “T’ra ad iiii car’,” that is, Zerra ad guatuor carucas. 
Bawdwen renders this correctly, “Land to four ploughs,” 
but Mr. Smith turns it into “The land is four carucates,” 
and that this is not an accidental slip is proved by his 
translating, under Netelham, Zerra ad xzj carucas, “ The 
arable land is sixteen carucates.” In fact, this confusion 
between caruca, a plough, and carucata, 1 carucate or carve 
of plough land, runs through almost every page of the 
volume. ; 

The practice of introducing explanatory words which are 
not in the text, as “arable” in the sentence last quoted, is 
highly reprehensible in all translations, except where the 
words so added are marked by brackets or a different form 
of letter; it is fatal in a book of this kind which, to have 
any value, must faithfully represent the minute peculiarities 
of the original. 

The introduction deals with many subjects where we cannot 
at present follow the author, but a few words must be said 
concerning Mr. Smith’s strange theory as to the derivation 
of the names of Lincolnshire towns and villages. He be- 
lieves, in opposition to every competent person who has 
studied the subject, that they are all, not Teutonic, but 
Keltic. 

‘* They are popularly, but very erroneously, supposed to have been 
to a great extent of Scandinavian origin. ‘They are not Saxon or even 


Saxonized, but were fixed long before the terms Saxon or Danish appear 
as national denominations in the page of history.” 


Such is Mr. Smith’s conclusion, and he supports it by an 
array of derivations which show that the late Mr. Godfrey 
Higgins, who, along with many other far more foolish guesses, 
suggested that Brimham, near Ripon, was derived from the 
Hebrew Beth-Rimmon, has still left a follower who is pre- 
pared to go all lengths in support of the exploded dreams of 
Kelticism. He tells us that Castlethorpe, a hamlet near Brigg, 
which almost certainly took its name from an earthwork there, 
is Ka-cee torp, “ great mere or marsh village” ; that Camering- 
ham, which is named after a Teutonic mark, and has a sister 





village called Cammerton, in Cumberland (Kemble, Saxons 
in Eng. i. 460), is Ka-mes lynn 6m,“ principal mounds upon 
a lake-holm.” 

That Mr. Smith should reject the legend of the mythic 
Grim, the founder of Grimsby, is not surprising, though 
his effigy still does duty on the ancient seal of the borough, 
but it is really wonderful that the termination 4y does not 
convince him that, even if the Grim who has got into. the 
local histories be as unhistorical as Pharamond, still the 
place must have been called after some man or woman so 
named. ‘The law of the formation of names such as this is 
so well known now that the very strongest evidence must be 
forthcoming before it is admitted that a place in those parts 
of Europe where the Norwegians had settlements, whose 
termination is in dy, is not in its earlier part composed of a 
patronymic. But the evidence here is all the other way. 
Grimsbury, Grimstead, Grimston, and Grimsthorpe are sister 
names in England, and Grimstad in Norway, Grimisay in the 
Hebrides, Grimmen in Pomerania, and Grimberghen in 
South Brabant are most probably foreign relatives. The 
personal name Grim seems, too, to have been very 
common; a hunt among indexes would furnish scores 
between the sixth and the eleventh century. Jarl Grim 
flourished in England circa 950. ‘There were coiners so 
named at Lincoln, ‘Thetford, and Shrewsbury. Edward 
Grim was a monk who was present when St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was murdered. In the reign of John, Simon 
Grim, who had a ship also called Grim, flourished at Hythe, 
and in 893 Angelric, a priest of Vasnau, married a woman 
called Grimma; yet, notwithstanding all this, and the con- 
stant tradition of the place from an early period, Mr. Smith 
tells us, without doubt or hesitation, that Grimsby is Gri- 
mes-buy, “an abode at the sacred mounds.” 

The writer’s belief in the Druids and Keltic matters gene- 
rally has fortunately preserved him from discovering a shred 
of the Raven banners of the sea-kings in the name of the 
little hamlet of Raventhorpe. It would really have been a 
pardonable lapse into poetry if he had found here a memorial 
of the time when Witikind the sea rover 


‘* enter’d the Humber in fearful hour 
And disembark’d with his Danish power,” 


especially as there is within a few miles a village, just on the * 
Humber shore, called Whitton, which might have been made 
to do duty so admirably for Witikindton. He is true, how- 
ever, to his theory, and gives us for Raventhorpe a-avon 
torp, “an elevated river-village.” This is particularly unfortu- 
nate, as there is no river there, and the place is, and always has 
been, below the hill. There is no excuse whatever for trifling 
such as this, for the old name of the place, Ragenaltorp, as 
given in Domesday, carries its derivation on its face. 

Bottesford is a name that there is good authority for blun- 
dering over. Abraham de la Pryme, more than a century 
and a half ago, made a guess that it meant the town of 
apples. This we always thought was as far away from the 
truth as it was possible to go, but Mr. Smith, who makes 
of it Bé-dhal cee forde, “the curved hill altar of a marsh 
township,” has surpassed the Yorkshire antiquary, for apples 
do grow there still, but “ horse-shoe shaped mound of wor- 
ship” there is none, and, we may safely affirm, has never 
been. The meaning of the name is obscure, and the 
Domesday spelling Budlesforde does not help us. It may 
be from a patronymic, but it is more probable that the spell- 
ing Botelford (Testa de Nevil, p. 344) preserves the earliest 
form, and that the first syllable is Béfe/, the Anglo-Saxon 
for a dwelling, to be found in north country names, such 
as Newbottle and Harbottle. 

Statements are continually made in this book without the 
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slightest reference to authority. 
in one place that 


** Learning and the alphabetical character, which first made the 
Angleish a vehicle of written literature was imported from Ireland” 


(xlv) ; 

and in another that the Lagmen were “ lawyers or lesser 
thanes” (p. 266). We really ought not to be put off with 
half knowledge. It is too bad not to inform us whether 
these lawyers were solicitors or only attorneys. It is not 
improbable this mistake has arisen from an attempt to trans- 
late Homo /egalis—an expression almost certain to be found 
in any glossary which explains the word. In the introduction 
we are told that G/entenwide is the old name for Glanford 
Briggs, otherwise Brigg—a piece of information which is 
quite new. 

In almost every particular this book is much inferior to its 
predecessor. It is but fair to point out, however, that in 
some instances Mr. Smith has been able to identify places 
which escaped the industry of Bawdwen. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


For instance, we are told 


Intelligence. 


Mr. Edward A, Freeman, the historian, whose excellent works are 
highly appreciated by competent German scholars, has been travelling 
lately in Germany with the purpose of studying the history and archi- 
tecture of the early (chiefly Romanesque) minsters and churches. The 
route he has been taking, from Aachen and Kéln up the Rhine, 
his visits to Loesch, Gelnhausen, and Fulda, to Marburg and Limburg 
on the Lahn, will soon be traced in a new series of his well-known con- 
tributions to a weekly paper. 

Many complaints have been made for several years past of the slow 
progress and deficient editorship of the A/onumenta Germaniae Historica 
as well in the public press as more suitably by certain prominent his- 
torians. In consequence of a recent resolution of the Reichstag, further 
means for continuing this magnificent collection of materials for the 
national history are only granted under the express condition that, 
beginning with the year 1873, the direction of the work and the issue 
of its parts shall henceforth be under the superintendence of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. ‘The great age of Dr. Pertz makes the 
substitution of a new editor-in-chief very desirable, and rumour, indeed, 
hints pretty distinctly that Professor Waitz, in Gottingen, will be the 
successor at a not very remote period. Nevertheless Dr. Pertz writes 
to the papers protesting that, unbent by the burden of seventy-seven 
years, and free from any illness whatever, he continues his daily labours 
as he has been accustomed to do for the last fifty years. In fact, a new 
volume, the first of the third sub-division, of which nothing had been 
heard since the publication of the plan in 1824, a volume containing 
the Diplomata and Charters of the early kings and emperors, edited by 
Dr. Carl Pertz, is just leaving the press, and is expected to give rise in 
a more than usual degree to controversy among the small learned fra- 
ternity who really know how to edit charters. 

On the 9th of July the statue of the great Baron Stein, erected most 
picturesquely amongst the ruins of the castle of his ancestors near 
Nassau, on the Lahn, was inaugurated in the presence of the German 
Emperor, the Empress, the Crown Prince, and a very select circle of 
distinguished politicians and patriots. Stein, when Prussian minister in 
1807 and 1808, was the reviver of the almost forgotten principles of 
German self-government. After having had the honour of being per- 
sonally outlawed by the first Napoleon, he returned under the victorious 
colours of the Allies in 1812 with the plan of a truly national recon- 
struction of Germany. It was he, too, who started the scheme of pub- 
lishing the A/onumenta Germaniae //istorica in 1819, and in 1823 
placed Dr. Pertz at the head of the editing staff. The presence of the 
latter at the inauguration of the statue of the great baron, whose very 
substantial biography he published about twenty years ago, was appro- 
priate, and would have been highly grateful to the original. 

The Memoirs of the late Baron Stockmar, which have just been issued 
by the firm of Vieweg, in Brunswick, selected and most carefully edited 
by his eldest son, cannot fail to meet with very many eager readers 
both in Germany and in England. Though the most intimate relations 
by which Baron Stockmar was attached to the late king of the Belgians, 
and to Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, as well as to some of 
the leading statesmen of the time in the several countries, are more 
or less indistinctly known, the public at large has hardly ever been 
informed of so much sterling wisdom and goodness as was to be found 
in this extraordinary and most unpretending man. While he shunned 
on principle every unconstitutional influence whatever, he became the 
oracle of the highest, the worthiest, and the most intelligent of his 





contemporaries. From the Greek candidateship of Leopold and the 
erection of the Belgian kingdom onward to the marriage of Queen 
Victoria, to the Spanish marriages which lost Louis-Philippe his crown, 
the Frankfurt diet in 1848, and the regency of the present king of 
Prussia and emperor of Germany in 1858, the readers will be fascinated 
by many a disclosure from the most authentic papers and memoranda. 
They are printed more or less in full, and form the chief contents of the 
present volume, which, as we are told, will soon appear in an English 
translation, edited by a rising diplomatist, Mr. J. D. B. Morier. 

The fierce struggle which has broken out at last between the central 
government of the German Empire and Roman Ultramontanism is 
calling forth a great number of books and pamphlets on either side. 
Whoever wishes to inform himself thoroughly of the present state of the 
law regarding the limits of Church and State, and about the literary and 
historical materials in detail, will find the most complete collection of 
information in the new (the seventh) edition of Richter’s Lehrbuch des 
hatholischen und evangelischen Kirchenrechts, the work of Dr. R. W. 
Dove, professor of canon law in the university of Gottingen. In the 
chapters which treat of the pope and papal government of bishops and 
priests, councils and synods, all results of the decrees of the last Oecu- 
menical Council are drawn out with masterly clearness. 


New Publications. 

Borba, J. J. Historia de la Compaiiia de Jesus en la Nueva Granada. 
2 vols. Poissy: Lejay. 

E.uiot, Sir H. M. History of India as told by its own Historians. 
The Muhammadan Period. (Revised and continued by Prof. J- 
Dowson.) Vol. IV. Triibner. 

HERRMANN, E. Zecitgendssische Berichte zur Geschichte Russlands. 
Russland unter Peter dem Grossen. Nach den handschriftlichen 
Berichten Joh. Ghilf. Vockehordt’s u. Otto Pleyer’s. Leipzig = 
Duncker und Humblot. 

Hucvurs, Edmond. Antoine Court—Histoire de la Restauration du 
Protéstantisme en France au Xvitl® siécle, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Tomes I.11. Paris: Michel Lévy. 

MARKHAM, C. R. Reports on the Discovery of Peru. Translated and 
edited with Notes and an Introduction. (Hakluyt Soc.) 

ScHAFER, D. Dianische Annalen u. Chroniken von der Mitte d. 13. 
bis zum Ende d. 15. Jahrh. m. Beriicksicht. ihres Verhiltnisses zu 
Schweden und deutschen Geschichtswerken kritisch untersucht. 
Hannover: Hahn. 


Philology. 


Miscellaneous Writings of John Conington. Longmans. 


‘THE editor of these two beautifully printed volumes says in 
his preface, with truth and justice, that “the reputation of 
Professor Conington as a scholar will rest upon his editions 
of the Choephoroe and of the works of Virgil and of Persius. 
As a translator he will continue to be known by his verse- 
renderings of Horace, of the Aeneid and of the Agamemnon. 
In the Afiscellanies now offered to the public he appears 
both asa scholar and a translator; but their distinctive mark 
is what, for want of a better phrase, may be styled literary 
versatility.” The collection is indeed of a very miscellaneous 
nature ; many of the articles are of distinguished excellence, 
and will have an abiding value ; a few were written to serve 
a temporary purpose, and in all likelihood would never have 
been reprinted by the author himself. And yet the very 
slightest among them has a certain interest, and is so charac- 
teristic of the writer that there is not one of them which we 
should have liked to have seen rejected by their judicious 
editor. 

The well-written memoir of the author by his friend, Pro- 
fessor H. J. S. Smith, prefixed to the volumes, tells the un- 
eventful story of his life in a few pages concisely, but effec- 
tively. At the end of this memoir there follow about 
twenty pages of extracts from his letters, addressed almost 
entirely to a few of his younger friends and pupils, in which 
his modest and affectionate, yet acutely critical and scrupu- 
lously truthful, character is displayed to great advantage. 

Conington’s own contributions are headed by the essay on 
Pope, the longest in the whole collection, and one of the 
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most elaborate. The works of the poet, including the trans- 
lation of Homer, are successively passed in review, and 
their merits and defects are dissected in a manner worthy of 
the editor of Virgil and the accomplished verse-writer and 
translator. He admires Pope, but not blindly, and with 
many reservations. If his estimate of the poet be on the 
whole higher than the average critical judgment of the day 
would be likely to sanction, at least if we may draw any in- 
ference from the poet’s latest commentator, he never for a 
moment permits it to interfere with his perception of the 
transcendent merits of the older writers, “ who have achieved 
triumphs of expression to which he was unequal, and struck 
chords of melody of which he never dreamed.” The whole 
of the essay is marked by great moderation: to us the most 
interesting portions of it are the earlier pages, in which he 
discusses with much critical acumen the question of Pope’s 
correctness, examines its quality, and points out in what 
sense Pope may be said to be a more correct writer than 
Shakespeare, for instance, or Spenser. 

This first dissertation is followed by two popular lectures 
on Lear and Hamlet. If the preceding essay may be looked 
upon as showing the Virgilian side of Conington’s mind, 
these two may be taken to represent its Aeschylean phase. 
It is more than probable that the author, always disposed to 
mistrust his own powers on ground which he had not by 
long pondering fully made his own, would not have thought 
of publishing these himself. We are however glad to have 
them. Of the two lectures the one on Xing Lear appears to 
us far the freshest and most original and best. It is curious 
and instructive to see how the writer sets himself to dissect 
the play as if it were the Agamemnon or Choephoroe of his 
own Aeschylus. Overpowered by the transcendent energy 
of the poet, he will see in him no flaw or weakness ; will 
justify what many of Shakespeare’s greatest admirers would 
only consent to excuse as concessions to the roughness of his 
times and his audience, for whose iron nerves no excitement 
was too strong. ‘‘It was necessary, in order to fill to the 
full our conception of Lear’s sufferings, that we should know 
of what fiendish cruelty his enemies are capable ; and this 
is impressed on us far less vividly when we simply hear that 
they have laid a plot against his life than when we actually 
see a venerable nobleman, who has rescued him from them, 
bound in his chair in his own castle and having his eyes torn 
out by the duke’s hand. Thus we may feel that Shakespeare 
has really exercised forbearance and consulted how to spare 
the sensibilities of the spectator or the reader: he has not 
shown us the father actually exposed to the white heat of his 
children’s hatred, but has left us to estimate its intensity for 
ourselves from the manner in which they deal with his pre- 
server.” Whether this unqualified defiance of Horace’s laws 
of scenic propriety can be accepted in the present case, we 
dare not offer an opinion. The analysis, however, of the 
whole play is exceedingly suggestive and interesting, much 
more so, we think, than the equally elaborate, but less 
original, examination of Hamlet. His self-reliance seems 
not unnaturally to have somewhat failed him here ; and he 
has been content to lean more on adventitious assistance in 
his dissection of the problems presented by this most famous 
of all tragedies. 

The two lectures on Shakespeare are followed by a very 
long paper on “the English translators of Virgil ;’ in which 
almost every version from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century is brought under review and weighed against its 
competing rivals. This was a subject of which Conington 
never tired, as was natural enough in so great a translator as 
he was himself. We fear we have not the requisite tastes 
and qualifications to enjoy as we ought this elaborate dis- 
quisition, 





After this comes a series of six papers on Latin poetry in 
its various stages, which, as the editor justly observes, “ will 
appear the most important section of the work,” or rather, we 
should say, of the first volume. In these papers the whole 
field of Latin poetry is surveyed from Ennius to the silver 
age with much discrimination and much critical power. We 
have here in fact the results of what formed the main occu- 
pation of the maturest period of his life. ‘The eloquent up- 
holder of the supreme excellence of the Augustan poets, he 
at the same time does more than justice to the fragments of 
the early Roman tragedy, and on the whole metes out to 
Ennius his full share of praise. On the other hand, he 
scarcely appears to us to give the silver age its due in his 
two articles on Statius and Seneca. Surely the style of 
Martial is of as consummate a finish as that of Terence or 
Virgil. One of these essays, “The Style of Lucretius and 
Catullus,” nearly forty pages in length, is a very full exami- 
nation of a few sentences, not amounting to a page in all, in 
which the writer of the present notice had made some re- 
marks on the preceding article, “ Review of Munro’s Lucre- 
tius.” This is not the occasion for him to enter into a fuller 
exposition of what he now thinks on the subject: he will 
content himself with acknowledging how much he has learnt 
from the masterly criticism of this paper, and how deeply he 
feels the generous kindness with which he has been treated 
throughout. 

In the lecture on the “ Academical Study of Latin” we 
find in pp. 216-220 some very suggestive arguments on the 
advantages of the mental discipline to be gained by studying 
the classical languages. ‘The whole of this essay is well 
worth pondering over at the present time, when the Latin 
writers are so bitterly assailed in so many authoritative 
quarters ; when Mommsen, who has a more comprehensive 
acquaintance with the whole field of Roman antiquity than 
any other living writer, appears to find his highest enjoy- 
ment in pouring contumely on the heads of Cicero, the 


. great representative of classicism, and of the two “court 


poets,” Virgil and Horace. 
pp. 207, 208: 


Hear what Conington says in 


** In speaking of Roman literature as imitative, it must not be for- 
gotten that the reproach is not peculiar to it, but attaches to the whole 
of the literature of modern Europe. Greece, in its independent, 
instinctive development, set the example which subsequent nations 
have followed with more or less of distinctive consciousness. Even if 
we choose to consider this conscious effort after an external standard as 
fatal alike to national and individual genius, we must admit it to be an 
inevitable evil, involved in the very position of those who have a pre- 
ceding civilisation to reflect upon. Rome may seem to have been more 
of a copyist than any of its successors, partly as being actually more 
indebted to Greece, partly from the lateness of its intellectual growth, 
which suggests the notion of rational deliberation rather than of creative 
energy ; but the difference must not be exaggerated in either case. If 
modern nations have followed Greece less closely than Rome did, it is 
attributable to the fact, among other causes, that they have had Rome 
as well as Greece to follow ; nor will the long barrenness of the Roman 
intellect prejudice the judgment of those who bear in mind that the 
Punic wars were in the life of the Eternal City only what the war with 
Persia was in the briefer history of Athens, and that even now the true 
literature of modern Germany, though one of the richest that Europe 
can boast, is scarcely more than a century old.” 


It is well to take these sentences, and indeed the whole 
essay, to heart, when one hears on all sides baseless talk of 
some “lingua rustica” spoken by the people, as different 
from the language of literature apparently as Italian is from 
the style of Cicero. As if the “lingua rustica” of the people 
of Rome and Latium was not nearer the language of Plautus 
and Terence, of Cicero and Caesar, than the “ lingua 
rustica” of Boeotia was to that of Pindar, of Attica to that of 
Sophocles and Plato, or of England to that of Burke and 
Macaulay. We lately heard an eloquent historian refer to 
the sarcasm of Naevius on the Metelli as representing the- 
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people’s language in contradistinction to the exotic styles of 
the Ciceronian and Augustan periods, As if ‘ Fato Metelli 
Romae fiunt consules” was less borrowed from Greek 
models, less removed from popular apprehension, than 
“Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam”; as if the 
babble of Prudentius was not the bald imitation of imitations 
of the ages of Virgil and Seneca. But we have no space 
here to dilate further on this topic. 

The two final papers in the first volume are reviews of 
Bishop Forbes’ liturgical writings, and give an interesting 
picture of Conington’s theological investigations, but above 
all of that noble candour and consistent courtesy which 
never seem to have failed him once in all that he wrote or 
thought. 

The prose translation of Virgil, which occupies nearly the 
whole of the second volume, will be found to be a quite 
indispensable supplement to his edition of the poet’s works. 
We do not hesitate to say that the translation of nearly every 
verse is more or less a commentary on that verse. The 
author had satisfied his literary feeling by his verse trans- 
lation, and this prose one would appear to have been de- 
signed more for a commentary than a specimen of literary 
style and finish. Manifestly, too, as the editor remarks, it 
is in an unfinished state. This applies especially to the 
Edogues and Georgics, and perhaps, though in a less degree, 
to the earlier books of the Aeneid. The later books we 
have read through with undiluted pleasure and admiration, 
and we look upon them as a magnificent contribution to the 
elucidation of the poet’s many difficulties. But this we 
would say of the earlier portions as well: even where we 
are disposed to dissent, we pause, reflect, and are edified. 
As a proof that in the earlier parts we have not always the 
translator’s most matured views, we would refer to vv. 31- 
40 of the sixth Eclogue, where it will be seen that the trans- 
lation is in harmony with the notes to the first edition, but 
differs essentially from those of the second. In these por- 
tions of his work, much oftener than in the latter, we find 
him making experiments as to how he can compensate in 
English for the far greater power the Latin possesses in 
giving emphasis by the position of the words in a sentence. 
Thus we have, Eclogue v. 22, 23, “Cum complexa sui 
corpus miserabile nati Atque deos atque astra vocat crudelia 
mater,” translated, “When his mother, clasping her son’s 

. piteous corpse, is crying out on the cruelty of the gods and 
stars, as only a mother can”; Eclogue vi. 1, 2, “ Prima 
‘Syracosio dignata est ludere versu Nostra nec erubuit silvas 
habitare Zha/ia”: “ First of all, my muse deigned to disport 
herself in the strains of pastoral Syracuse, and disdained not 
to make her home in the woods, goddess as she was.” In 
Eclogue vii. 62, he thinks he must give point to “ formosae 
Veneri,” and translates, ‘“‘ Venus, beauty’s queen”; and this 
makes him reproduce ‘ Lycida formose” in v. 67 by “ Lyci- 
das, beauty’s king,” whereas these words of Thyrsis really 
answer to Corydon’s “formosus Alexis” of v. 55, which is 
translated simply, “ our lovely Alexis.” Sometimes he would 
seem to accentuate overmuch the plain language of the poet: 
thus, Eclogue v. 54, “Et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus, 
et ista Iampridem Stimicon laudavit carmina nobis,” is trans- 
lated, “That glorious boy was a theme worthy of any one’s 
song, and Stimicon ere now has dwelt to me with rapture 
on those strains of yours.” He is often eminently successful 
in bringing out the full point and force of a metaphorical 
expression. Occasionally, however, in these earlier portions 
we find a metaphor ridden too hard, as in Georgic, iii. 180, 
“ Aut Alphea rotis praelabi flumina Pisae,” “or to glide at 
Pisa by Alpheus’ waters on wheels smooth as they.” Surely 
the rattling and jolting of the wheels of a springless car over 
the hard-paved Hippodrome of Olympia must have resembled 





as little as possible the smooth flow of a river. Again, 
Georgic, iv. 518, “ Arvaque Rhipaeis numquam viduata 
ptuinis,” is thus reproduced, “ And fields whose marriage- 
bond with Rhipaean frost is never severed.” Surely “never 
widowed of Rhipaean frost” would be sufficient here. Yet 
in every one of these instances, even where we do not ap- 
prove, we find instruction and food for reflexion; and the 
inner sense of Virgil is brought more distinctly before the 
mind. H. A. J. Munro. 





T. Macci Plauti Trinummus. With Notes Critical and Exegetical. 
By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D., Editor of the Ax/ularia and of 
Terence. Cambridge: Bell and Daldy, 


ENG.IisH scholars who desire to gain an insight into the 
present state of the textual and metrical criticism of Plautus 
and Terence owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Wagner, whose 
editions have done more than any other books written in 
English to put the questions at issue in a clear light, and to 
illustrate them with candid and sensible discussion. It is 
with great pleasure therefore that we read in the first lines 
of the preface to the little book before us that Dr. Wagner 
determined three years ago to prepare a complete edition of 
Plautus with English notes, of which the Zrinummus is an 
instalment. Unless we except the late Professor Ramsay’s 
unfortunately unfinished edition of the Mostel/aria, English 
scholarship has of late been unfairly neglectful of Plautus, 
nor is any scholar more competent than Dr. Wagner to 
make good the defect. 

The Zrinummus now before us does not apparently aspire 
to the completeness of the editor’s Au/ularia : ut, especially 
for schools, it will be found a very valuable book. Teachers 
in schools are generally thrown back upon Lindemann’s 
three plays (Cafptivi, Trinummus, and Miles Gloriosus) of 
1844, the commentary of which, though really serviceable in 
matters of interpretation, and perhaps not always sufficiently 
regarded by Dr. Wagner, is, in all points in which Plautine 
scholarship has really advanced during the last thirty years, 
far behind the time. As the Zrinummus is a good deal 
read in English schools, we hope that this edition of 
Dr. Wagner will receive the attention which it deserves. 
If so, it will do much for the improvement of exact Latin 
scholarship. 

The preface contains some brief discussions on various 
disputed points, and, among them, on our old friend the 
final d of the ablative and of adverbs, which, as the readers 
of the Academy are probably aware, Ritschl is inclined to 
introduce with some liberality into the text of Plautus for 
the sake of avoiding hiatus (“anginad acerrume” for “angina 
acerrume,” and so on). <A great deal of learning has been 
expended in Germany upon this obscure and difficult point : 
it is not only in history that, as Hegel observed, “ eben eine 
dunkle und triibe Zeit ein besonderer Gegenstand und 
Anspornung der Gelehrsamkeit ist.” With the majority of 
scholars in Germany, Dr. Wagner is against Ritschl in this 
matter. He relies especially (preface, p. iv) on Corssen’s 
argument given in his Aussprache, Vokalismus, &c., 2nd ed. 
pp. 1004-9. Corssen brings forward a crowd of instances in 
which Plautus and his contemporaries elide the ending of the 
ablative, or use the later form before consonants, and argues 
from them that the final @ cannot have been pronounced in 
the conversational Latin of Plautus’ time. 

This, like many of Corssen’s arguments, is weighty and 
sensible, and requires a thorough and candid consideration. 
But Corssen does not seem to us to have done justice to all 
the points of the question.. (1) He assumes that in those 
cases, contemporary or nearly contemporary with Plautus, 
where final @ was written, it was not pronounced : and, while 
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he grants that Plautus may sometimes have written a final d 
to avoid a hiatus, he thinks that the actor most probably 
never pronounced it. Surely a most unnatural supposition, 
especially in the case of a writer for the stage. It is true, of 
course (as Corssen urges), that English and French ortho- 
graphy is a very bad guide to English and French pro- 
nunciation ; but this anomalous state of things was probably 
almost unknown to the earlier worthies of Roman literature. 
Corssen does not, it seems to us, take sufficient account of 
the possibilities of different usages and different pronuncia- 
tions in the common Latin of the time of Plautus, An 
instance from English literature will clearly illustrate our 
meaning. The third person singular of verbs in Shakespeare 
(except in the case of ath and doth) commonly ends in s- 
but Shakespeare will sometimes, for the sake of the metre, 
use the older ending in #.* Now supposing that the MSS. 
of Shakespeare were as far removed from the time of the 
poet, and gave as distorted a view of his real text, as those 
of Plautus: supposing that in the text, so mutilated, we 
found lines which only required an additional syllable to a 
verb in the third person singular to make them scan: sup- 
posing that our knowledge of Elizabethan grammar (outside 
of the text of Shakespeare) were only supported by a few state- 
documents contemporary with the poet, and a few fragments 
of contemporary literature : supposing that these documents 
and fragments gave us instances of verbs making their third 
persons singular in ¢#, and that the MSS. of Shakespeare 
commonly presented ath and doth: in such a case an 
editor of Shakespeare who should endeavour to restore his 
metre, where possible, by the introduction of the ending //, 
even though the MSS. seemed occasionally to support him 
in the case of. polysyllabic words, and almost invariably did 
so in the case of ath and doth, would probably be con- 
sidered rash by the majority of contemporary critics ; but he 
would, on the whole, have the right on his side. Now it is 
certain that in other analogous cases of grammatical usage 
Plautus did allow himself a variety analogous to that which 
we have pointed out in Shakespeare: he wrote (and surely 
pronounced) Jostid as well as fost, antidea as well as antea, 
med and ted as well as me and ¢e: why then should we judge 
of his usage with regard to the ablative by one set of in- 
stances alone? (2) Corssen attributes, as we think, too 
much weight to the authority of MSS. which, in the case of 
Plautus, an old writer and a writer for the stage, cannot 
surely be rated as high as that of contemporary inscriptions. 
However scanty the remains of the latter may be, Ritschl 
is right in pressing the evidence which they afford with 
emphasis into his service. , 

The notes are as a rule good, and contain a great deal of 
information. Something more might however, we think, 
have been done towards the illustration of the syntax and 
language of Plautus. There is no notice, for instance, of 
the tenses in v. 115, “ haec, si mi inimicus esse¢, credo, haud 
crederet,” where fuisset and credidisset would have been 
expected ; of fwerat for fuisset in the phrase “aeguius fuerat,” 
vy. 119, 1038; of “ deum me atque hominum pudet,” Vv. 912; 
of “dene dicere homini amico, male logui absenti amico,” 
Vv. 924, 926. 

In a few cases, we venture to think a better interpretation 
might have been given than the one which the editor has 
adopted. In v. 345, “pol pudere quam pigere praestat 
totidem litteris,” we should prefer to take “ totidem litteris,” 
not as = “though these words have the same number of 
letters,” but as = “ by as many letters as the word contains.” 
In v. 482, “honore populi” surely means a “ public office.” 





* Romeo and Fuliet, act i. sc. 4—‘‘ She comes, In shape no bigger than an agate- 
stone ;” and so on for some twenty-eight lines: but then, “Sometime she driveth 
o’er a soldier’s neck,” &c. 





There is much more humour in making the s/ave say, “I will 
make way for him in everything, get out of his way when he 
is walking, not stand in his way in the competition for public 
offices,” than in making him say, “I will yield to him in all 
things which concern the outward show of respect due to a 
free citizen ;’ how indeed could honor Populi express the 
latter? Inv. 1049, probant hardly = existumant, but aestu- 
mant, as in Pers. 2, 2, 30, where nearly the same words 
occur. On v. 408, “‘holitores myropolae aucupes: confit 
cito,” Dr. Wagner remarks, “is it not strange that the 
pevporeAyns should be mentioned with the greengrocer and 
poulterer?” It is possible that Plautus may have had in 
his eye the custom of using unguents as oil for herbs (comp. 
the proverb 76 ézi 79 daxy pipov), which is known to have 
existed among persons of vulgar and extravagant tastes. In 
v. 526, “vinum pendet putidum” might have been well 
illustrated by “ pendens vinum” in Cato, 2. 2. 147. 

We conclude by offering one or two emendations. V. 368 
as given by the MSS. gives no sense: “ sapienti aetas condi- 
mentum sapiens aetati cibust.”. We would suggest that the 
words represent a proverb put into an iambic ocfonarius, 
wrongly introduced into the trochaic passage in which it 
now occurs, though good enough in itself :— 


, Pe , fs ’ 
** sapientiae aetas condimentum, saferest aetati cibus.” 


In v. 644, “atque honori posterorum tuorum ut vindex 
fieres,” little or nothing can be made of vindex, unless the 
line. be taken in connection not with what precedes, but 
with what follows: “ tibi paterque avosque facilem fecit et 
planam viam.” If with Dr. Wagner we join it with what 
precedes, vindex surely requires alteration. Is it possible 
that the word is a corruption of dvedos? We leave the 
decision to critics more thoroughly acquainted with Plautus’ 
use of Greek words than ourselves. In v. 749 the MSS. 
give either “wt” or “ ipsum adeam Lesbonicum edoceam,” 
&c. Dr. Wagner adopts Bothe’s emendation, “ ipsum adeas 
Lesbonicum edoctum.” ‘“ Jpsum adeo edoceas Lesbonicum” 
would be an easy correction. H. NETTLESHIP. 


MARKHAM S TRANSLATION OF OLLANTA. 





TO THE EDITOR OF 77/2 ACADEMY. 


S1tr,—There are a few points in the review of my version of Ol/anta, 
that appeared in the last number of the Academy, the explanation of 
which will perhaps dispel the doubts of the reviewer as to the antiquity 
of that drama. 

1. He thinks that the line, ‘‘ Therefore my cars grow longer,” can 
only apply to an ass, and that consequently it must have been written 
after the introduction of Spanish animals into Peru, But the a/oc in the 
neighbourhood of Cuzco has long ears, and the two lines, 

“* Therefore my nose scents better, 
Therefore my ears grow longer,” 
are perfectly applicable to that animal. The introduction of aszu in 
the later versions is due to the blunder of a copyist. 

2. The genitive c, cca is certainly archaic. It is never used in the 
country round Cuzco, and the old grammars prove that it never has 
been used for three centuries. If a Spanish priest had composed the 
drama, it is certain that he would have used /, fa. But the ancient 
genitive occurs in the old Ynca prayers preserved by Molina and Ynca 
Salcamayhua (MSS. at Madrid) ; which fact establishes the antiquity of 
the c, cca form of the genitive, and of any composition in which it 
occurs. 

It is possible, but very improbable, that Dr. Valdez would have 
written a drama solely with a political object, and with the deliberate 
intention of excluding all allusions to religion. But it is not possible 


(and it was not necessary in writing for Indians in 1780) that he could 
have succeeded in absolutely excluding every Hispanicism, every foreign 
conception, and in using an ancient form, of the former existence of 
which it is not probable that he was aware. 


The difficulties of such a 
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theory appear to me to be insurmountable, while the simple solution of 
the question, by supposing that he told the truth when he said that his 
work was taken down from the mouths of Indians, offers no such 
difficulties. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 


Intelligence. 


It is now definitely announced that the last part of M. Littré’s great 
Dictionary may be expected in November. 


According to a Trieste paper, G. Corssen has ready for the press a 
work on the Etruscan language, which he maintains to be a purely 
Italian idiom, akin to Latin, Umbrian, and Oscan, and perfectly regular 
in its pronunciation and constructions. He has translated the Etruscan 
inscriptions in accordance with this view. His work is advertised in the 
last Mlittheilungen of Herr Teubner. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


The Indian Antiquary, ed. by J. Burgess; part vi. (Bombay, June). 
—~The Muharram; a Shiah house of mourning in Madras ; by C. E. 
Gover. [A brief description of the Shiah anniversary of the death of 
the Imams at Kerbela, as witnessed at Madras. During the ten days 
the feast lasts, water and sherbet are freely offered to any thirsty passer- 
by; as the Imams, being cut off from the Euphrates for three days, were 
greatly tortured by thirst. The ceremony consists chiefly in chanting 
songs on Husain; Ali Akbar, his eldest son; and Abbas, his brother, and 
their deeds and sufferings at the battle of Kerbela.]—Folk-lore of Orissa; 
by J. Beames. [The writer thinks that, owing to the isolation in which 
their country has remained for so many ages, the peasantry of Orissa 
have retained old ideas and superstitions to a greater extent than any 
other Aryan people of India. ‘The present paper treats of witches (in- 
cluding a mantra, or spell, in Uyiya) and similar superstitions.]—Bengali 
Folk-lore ; by G. H. Damant. [Continuation ; two other stories. ]—On 
the Ramayana ; by Prof. A. Weber. Translated from the German by 
the Rev. D. C. Boyd. [Continued. Prof. Weber endeavours to show 
that, in consequence of the mutual relations which Alexander’s expedi- 
tion into India brought about, between the inhabitants of that country 
and the Greeks, some kind of knowledge of the story underlying the 
Jliad found its way to India.]—On the Ancient Remains in the Krishna 
District. [From the Report of the late J. A. C. Boswell, Officiating 
Collector, Kistna District. Continued.]}—Forms of Government, &c. 
among the Dards ; by G. W. Leitner. [On the political institutions, 
habitations, &c. of the Ghilgitis and other Dard tribes. ]—Miscellanea; 
Notes and Queries. [The Kangra fort and royal family of Katoch ; 
a lake legend of the Central Provinces; Marco Polo’s route from Yunan; 
the Hindu temple at Tripetty ; the Samlaji Fair ; discovery of images 
of Hindu deities at Velangani in Tanjore (images of the village goddess 
Pidari, of Pillayar or Ganesa, of Natesvara or dancing Siva, of Sandi- 
kesvara or Chandikesvara, and of Amman; these images, which are 
believed to have belonged to a Siva temple once existing at Velangani, 
have been bought by the government) ; &c.] 


Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch Indié, dlerde volgreeks, zesde deel, 2* stuk (’s Gravenhage, 
1872).—Iets over von Rosenberg’s Zending naar Nieuw-Guinea ; door 
J. K. W. Quarles van Ufford. {Some account of the mission of Herr 
von Rosenberg, a native of Darmstadt, to the S.W. and N.E. coast of 
New Guinea, in 1858.]—Westersche Fabelen in een Oostersch Gewaad ; 
door J. J. de Hollander. [Fifteen fables from Padang, translated, it 
seems, from European sources. The Malay text, with notes and a Dutch 
translation.]—Korte Opmerkingen over Balineesch en Kawi. [Gram- 
matical, critical, and literary notes, communicated, from letters of 
H. N. van der Tuuk, by H. Kern. Also a Kawi passage giving a list 
of contents of the Mahabharata in Kawi, compared by Dr. Kern with 
the Sanskrit original.]—De Maleische Handschriften in het Britsch 
Museum; door G. K. Niemann. [The Malay MSS. of the British 
Museum here described are twenty-four in number.]—Kolonisatie op 
Java; door P. A. Leupe.—De Naamsoorsprong van Java; door H. Kern. 
[The Sanskrit name of Yava-dvipa was already known to Ptolemy in 
the sense of ‘‘ barley island.” This derivation has been doubted, on 
account of barley being no product of Java. W.v. Humboldt, R. van 
Eysinga, and Dr. van der Tuuk have derived the name from the modern 
Javanese jaba or jawi or Kawi yaa, “‘ outer,” with Sanskrit dvipa. 
Prof. Pijnappel has lately proposed to derive it from the Sanskrit japé 
or jabé, which signifies the ‘* Chinese rose.” Prof. Kern rejects this 
derivation on phonetic grounds, and recurs to yava-dvipa, yava here 
probably meaning some other plant than ‘‘ barley,” which is not un- 
common with names of plants and trees in different parts of India.J— 
Leestafel. [Short reviews of Dr. Hunter’s Our Zudian Musalmans ; 
M. E. Buissonet’s De Pekin & Shanghai (Paris, 1871) ; and Dr. K. v. 


Expedition nach Siam, China und Fapan (Stuttgart, 1872).J}—Varia.. 
Zesde deel, 3° stuk.—De Smeekschriften der Malabaarsche Chris- 
tenen; door J. P. N. Land. [Brief historical account of the Syrio- 
Christian communities on the Malabar coast; and translations, from the 
Syriac and Latin, of letters of Bishops Thomas and Gabriel, and J. H. 
Schaaf (1709-35), chiefly bearing on the relation of the Malabar Chris- 
tians and the Netherlandish Indian Company.]—De Oelalone ni iele 
Aloe; eene Tominische Vertelling etc. door J. G. F. Riedel. {A tale 
and some popular songs, in the original Tominic, one of the four prin- 
cipal dialects of northern Celebes; with a Dutch translation and notes. 
Hitherto only a specimen had been published in this dialect, by the 
same scholar, in his Bijdrage tot de Kennis der Talen en Dialecten etc., 
1867.]—Geslachtregister der Vorsten van Sambas; door J. J. de Hol- 
lander. [The tables of the Sambas princes of Borneo, first published 
by E. Netscher, supplemented by various other writers, and re-arranged 
by Prof. Veth, are revised by the present writer, who has made use of 
a new copy of the tables.]—Geschiedenissen van Ratahan en Passan 
etc.; door J. N. Wiersma. [Legends collected in these two districts of 
S.E. Minahassa, chiefly bearing on early settlements, viz. of Lensang 
Aloe of Pontak, Londok of Tewoh, Makawaré of Toumboeloe, and 
Potangkal of Taffoer¢é.]—Varia; door P. A. Leupe. 


Hermes, vol. vi. pt. 4.—Haupt: Coniectanea.—Matzat: On the 
Credibility of the Herodotean Account of the Geography of Asia. [An 
important article of ninety-two pages, showing how far Herodotus speaks 
from personal knowledge of places, and how far he depends on the in- 
formation of others. ‘The writer maintains the view that the Cadytis of 
Herodotus was Gaza, and not Jerusalem, and argues against a recent 
theory which makes it a matter of doubt whether Herodotus ever visited 
Babylon.]—Kirchhoff : On Demosthenes de Cor. § 289. [The last line 
but one in the epigram is definitely attributed to Simonides by a scho- 
liast on Gregorius Nazianzenus : we rejoice to learn that there is a 
prospect of the valuable scholia on Gregorius being collected and pub- 
lished. ]—Rose: On Aristophanes zrept Than Seclins On the Orations. 
of C. Gracchus. 








New Publications. 


AESCHINIS Orationes recensuit Andreas Weidner. 
mann, 
Dictys CRETENsIS Ephemeridos belli Trojani libri sex recognovit I. 


Berlin: Weid- 


Meister. Leipzig : Teubner. 
HwnNNEKEs, Dr. Kleine Beitrige zur Erklirung u. Kritik d. Thuky- 
dides. 1. Th. Berlin: Weber. 


INDISCHE STUDIEN, herausg. v. Albr. Weber mit anderen, 12. Bd. 
Die Taittiriya Samhita. 2. Thl. Kanda V.-VII. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. 

Jotty, J. Ein Kapitel vergleichender Syntax. Der Conjunctiv u. 
Optativ u. die Nebensiatze im Zend u. Altpers. im Vergleich m. dem 
Sansk. u. Griech. Miinchen: Ackermann. 

Liipeck, Aem. Hieronymus quos noverit scriptores et ex quibus 
hauserit. Leipzig: Teubner. 

MARIETTE-BEy. Les Papyrus égyptiens du Musée de Boulaq. Pub- 
lished in facsimile. Tome I. Nortog. Paris: Franck. 

Muir, J. Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary 
Accounts of the Origin of Caste, &c. 2nd ed., rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, Triibner. 

PLUTARCHI CHAERONENSIS Moralia ex recensione Rud. Hercheri. 
Vol. I. Leipzig: Teubner. 
SOMMERBRODT, Jul. Lucianea. 
zur Kritik. Leipzig: Teubner. 
Tacitus, C., a Carolo Nipperdeio recognitus. Pars II. Ab excessu 
divi Augusti Libros sex postremos continens. Berlin: Weidmann. 
Witiiams, M. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary: etymologically and 

philosophically arranged. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


I. Handschriftliches. II. Beitrige 





ERRATUM IN No. 52. 
Page 269 (a), line 46, for “‘ JouRNat. ct CoRRESPONDANCE de André-Marie Ampére, 
publié par M™* E. C. Hetzel. Paris: Techener”—read ‘‘ JouRNAL 
Ampétre. Paris: Hetzel.” 





Postscript.—The Atheneum states that Mr. R. Simpsou., the author 
of An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare's Sonnets, is editing 
a series of reprints of the more prominent plays that may be regarded 
as belonging to Shakespeare’s school. The first of these, now nearly 
ready, is 4 Larum for London, or the Siege of Antwerp ; and The Life 
and Death of Captain Stukeley, Mucedorus, Fair Ern, Histriomastix, 





Scherzer’s Fachmdnnische Berichte tiber die odsterreichisch-ungarische | 


and the Prodigal Child, are announced to follow. 





